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CHAPTER VIII. 


Aut that she had heard of the Methodist 
preacher had taken strong hold of Minnie 
Bodkin’s imagination. Mr. Diamond’s 
description of him especially delighted 
her. It was in piquant contrast with her 
previous notions about Methodists, who 
were associated in her mind with ludi- 
This man must be some- 
thing entirely different—picturesque and 
interesting. 

But there was a deeper feeling in her 
mind, than the mere curiosity to see a 
remarkable person. Minnie was not happy; 
and her unhappiness was not solely due 
to the fact of her bodily infirmities. She 
often felt a yearning for a higher spiritual 
support and comfort than she had ever 
derived from her father’s teachings. She 
passed in review the congregation of the 
parish church, most of whom were known 
to her, and she asked herself what good 
result in their lives or characters was pro- 
duced by their weekly church-going. Was 
Mrs. Errington more truthful; Miss Chubb 


father (for Minnie, in the pride of her 
keen intellect, spared no one) less arrogant 


gentle, hopeful, and happy, than if the 
old bell of St. Chad’s were silent, and the 
worm-eaten old doors shut, and the dusty 
old pulpit voiceless, for evermore? Yet 
there were said to be people on whom re- 
ligion had a vital influence. She wished 
she could know such. She could judge, 





she thought, by seeing and conversing 
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with them, whether or not there were any 
reality in their professions. Minnie seldom 
doubted the sufficiency of her own acumen 
and penetration. 

No; she was not happy. And might it 
not be that this Methodist man had the 
secret of peace of mind? Was there in 
truth a physician who could minister to a 
suffering spirit? She thought of Powell 
with the feeling half of shame, half of 
credulity, with which an invalid hankers 
after a quack medicine. 

Minnie had been taught to look upon 
Dissenters in general as quacks, and upon 
Methodists as arch-quacks. Dr. Bodkin 
professed himself a staunch Churchman, 
and a hater of “cant.’’ He considered that 
Protestantism, and the right of private 
judgment, had justly reached their extreme 
limits in the Church of England as by law 
established. He detested enthusiasm as 
a dangerous and disturbing element in 
human affairs, and he viewed with especial 
indignation the pretensions of unlearned 
persons to preach and proselytise. Al- 
though he had no leaning to Romanism, he 
would rather have admitted a Jesuit into 
his house than a Methodist. Indeed, he 
sometimes defined the latter to be the 
Jesuit of dissent—only, as he would take 
care to point out, a Jesuit without learn- 
ing, culture, or authority. 

“T can listen to a gentleman, although 
I may not agree with him,” the Doctor 
would say (albeit, in truth, he had no great 
gift of listening to anyone who opposed 
his opinions), “ but am I to be hectored 
and lectured by thecobbler and the tinker?” 

Minnie had no taste for being hectored 
or lectured; but it seemed to her that 
what the cobbler and tinker said, was more 
important than the fact that it was they 
who said it. She thought, and pondered, 
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and wondered about the Methodist preacher, 
and about her chance of ever seeing or 
hearing more of him, until a thought 
darted into her mind like an arrow. Little 
Rhoda! She was a Methodist born and 
bred, and knew this preacher, and 
Minnie would send for little Rhoda. 

When she announced this resolution to 
her mother, Mrs. Bodkin found several 
difficulties in the way of its fulfilment. 

“ What do you want with her, Minnie?” 

“T want to see her. Mrs. Errington 
talks so much of her. I remember her 
coming here with a message once, when 
she was a child. I recollect only a little 
fair face and shy eyes, under a coal-scuttle 
straw bonnet. Don’t you,mamma? And 
T want to talk to herabout several things,” 
added Minnie, with resolute truthfulness. 

“Oh, dear me! What will your papa 
say?” 

“T don’t see how papa can object to my 
asking this nice little thing to come to me 
for an afternoon, when he doesn’t mind 
er boring yourself to death with Goody 

arton, whose snuff-taking would try the 
nerves of a rhinoceros, nor forbid my 
inviting the little Jobsons, who are un- 
pleasant to look upon, and stupid beyond 
the wildest flights of imagination. He lets 
me have any one I like.” 

“Yes; but you teach the little Jobsons 
the alphabet, my dear. And that is a 
charitable work.” 

“And Rhoda will amuse me, and I’m 
sure that is a charitable work !” 

Minnie would get her own way, of course. 
She always did. 

That same evening Minnie said to her 
father, with her frank, bright smile, “‘ Papa, 
may I not ask Rhoda Maxfield to take tea 
with me some afternoon?” 

“ Rhoda what ?” 

“ Little Maxfield, the grocer’s daughter, 
papa,” said Minnie, boldly. 

Mrs. Bodkin bent nervously over her 
knitting. 

“What on earth for? Why do you 
want to associate with such folks? Have 
you not plenty of friends without—— ?” 

“No, papa. But I don’t ask her because 
I’m in want of friends.” 

“Oh, Minnie,” said Mrs. Bodkin in the 
quick, low tones she habitually spoke in, 
“I’m sure nobody has more friends than 
you have! Everybody is so glad to come 
to you, always.” 

“You’re my friend, mamma. And papa 
is my friend. Never mind the rest. I 








Minnie laughed at herself, the moment 
after she had said the words, in the tone of 
@ spoiled child. 

r. Bodkin crossed and unerossed his 
legs, kicked a footstool out of the way, 
and then got up and stood before the fire. 

“Tf you want amusement, isn’t there 
Miss Chubb, or the McDougalls, or—or 
plenty more?” said he, shooting out his 
upper lip, and frowning uneasily. 

“Now papa, can you say in conscience 
that you find Miss Chubb and the 
McDougalls perennially amusing?” Then, 
with a sudden change of tone, “ Besides, 
you know, the other people are playing 
their parts in life, and strutting about 
hither and thither on the stage, and they 
find it all more or less interesting. But I 
—I am like a child at a peep-show. I can 
but look on, and I sometimes long for a 
change in the scene and the puppets ! ” 

The doctor began to poke the fire 
violently. ‘“ Laura,” said he, addressing 
his wife, “that last tea you got is good 
for nothing. They brought me a cup just 
now in the stydy that was absolutely un- 
drinkable. Is it Smith’s tea? Well, try 
Maxfield’s. You can have some ordered 
when the message is sent for the girl to 
come here.” 

_ In this way the doctor gave his permis- 
sion. 

The next day Minnie despatched her 
maid, Jane, with the following note to 
Mr. Maxfield :—: 

“Will Mr. Maxfield allow his daughter 
Rhoda to spend the afternoon with Miss 
Bodkin ? Miss Bodkin is an invalid, and 
cannot often leave her room, and it would 
give her great pleasure to see Rhoda. 
The maid shall wait and accompany 
Rhoda if Mr. Maxfield permits, and Miss 
Bodkin undertakes to have her sent safely 
home again in the evening.” 

Old Max was scarcely more surprised 
than gratified on reading this invitation. 
He stood bekind his counter holding the 
pink perfumed note between his floury 
finger and thumb, and turning over the 
contents of it in his mind, whilst his son 
James served the maid with some tea. 

Miss Minnie was a much-looked-up-to 
personage in Whitford. And here was 
Miss Minnie inviting Rhoda just as though 
she had been a lady, and sending her own 
maid for her. This would be Algy’s doing, 
the old man decided. Algy had more 
sense than his mother. Algy knew that 
Rhoda was fit to go anywhere, and could 
hold her own with the best. The young 








want to have little Maxfield to tea.” 
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fellow was very thick with Dr. Bodkin’s 
family, and had, no doubt, talked to Miss 
Minnie about Rhoda. All sorts of ideas 
thronged into old Max’s head, which, 
nevertheless, looked as obstinately idealess 
a one as could well be imagined, as he 
stood conning the pink note, with his 
grey eyebrows knotted together, and his 
heavy under-lip pursed up. Perhaps not 
the feeblest element in his feeling of 
exultation was the sense of triumph over 
David Powell. Powell might approve or 
disapprove, but, anyway, he would see that 
he was wrong in supposing the Erringtons 
did not think Rhoda good enough for 
them! If they introduced her about 
among their friends, that meant a good 
deal, eh, brother David? And that the 
invitation came by means of the Erring- 
tons, Maxfield felt more and more con- 
vinced, the more he thought of it. So 
many years had passed, and Miss Minnie 
had taken no notice of Rhoda. Why 
should she now? Maxfield was at no loss 
to find the answer. Maybe old Mrs. Erring- 
ton had talked for talk’s sake more than she 
meant. Maybe her boasting was in order to 
drivea hard bargain, when Algyshouldcome 
forward and offer to make Rhoda a lady. 

The Erringtons’ friends were going little 
by little to make acquaintance with Rhoda, 
in view of the promotion that awaited 
her. Well, Rhoda could stand the test. 
Rhoda was quite different from the likes 
of him. 

He called his sister-in-law out of the 
kitchen, and in a few hurried words told 
her of the invitation, and bade her tell 
Rhoda to get ready without delay. He 
cut Betty Grimshaw short in her exclama- 
tions and inquiries. “I’ve no time to 
talk to you now,” hesaid. “The maid is 
waiting. Bid Rhoda clothe herself in her 
best garments.” 

“What! her Sunday frock, Jonathan ?” 
exclaimed Betty in shrill surprise. 

“’Sh! woman!” answered Maxfield, 
and gripped her wrist fiercely. He did 
not want that family detail to come to the 
ears of Miss Bodkin’s maid. 

Rhoda was completely bewildered by 
the invitation, and by the breathless haste 
with which Betty announced it to her, 
and hurried her preparations. “But I 


don’t want to go!” murmured Rhoda 
plaintively. At the same time she suffered 
her clothes to be huddled on to her in 
Aunt Betty’s rough fashion. 

“Ah! tell that to your parent, my 
dear. 


I have the mark of his fingers on 


my wrist at this moment; he was in such 
a taking, and so—so uncumboundable.” 
This latter was a word of Betty’s own in- 
vention, and she frequently employed it 
with an air of great relish. 

The idea of going amongst strangers 
was more terrible to Rhoda, than can easily 
be conceived by those who have never 
lived so secluded a life as hers had been. 
Had she been able to say a word to 
Algernon, she thought she should have 
derived a little comfort and support from 
him. But he and his mother were both 
from home. 

All the way from her own house to Dr. 
Bodkin’s, Rhoda uttered no word, except 
to ask Jane timidly if she were sure Miss 
Minnie would be alone—quite alone ? 

The gloomy court-yard, and the stone 
entrance hall of the house struck her with 
awe. The old man-servant who opened 
the door seemed to look severely on her. 
She followed Jane with a beating heart 
up the wide staircase, whose thick carpet 
muffled her footsteps mysteriously, and 
then through a drawing-room full of fur- 
niture all covered with grey holland. 
There was the glitter of gilt picture-frames 
on the walls, and the shining of a great 
mirror, and of a large, dark, polished 
pianoforte at one end of the room. And 
there was a mingled smell of flowers and 
cedar-wood, and altogether the impression 
made upor Rhoda’s senses, as she passed 
through the apartment, was one of perfume, 
and silence, and vague splendour. She had 
no time, even if she had had self-possession, 
to examine the details of what seemed to 
her so grand, for she was led across a 
passage and into a room opposite to the 
drawing-room, and found herself in Miss 
Bodkin’s presence. 

The room was Minnie’s bed-room, but 
it did not look like a sleeping-chamber, 
Rhoda thought. To be sure a little white- 
curtained bed stood in one corner, but 
all the toilet apparatus was hidden by a 
curtain which hung across a recess, and 
there were bookshelves full of books, and 
flowers on a stand, and a writing-table. 
On one side of the fireplace, in which a 
bright fire blazed, there was a curious sort 
of long chair, and in it, dressed in a loose 
crimson robe of soft woollen stuff, reclined 
Minnie Bodkin. 

Rhoda was, as has been said, extremely 
sensitive to beauty, and Minnie’s whole 
aspect struck her with admiration. The 
picturesque rich-coloured robe, the delicate 








white hands relieved upon it, the graceful 
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languor of Minnie’s attitude, and the air 
of refinement in the young lady and her 
surroundings, were all intensely appre- 
ciated by poor little Rhoda, who stood 
dumb and blushing before her hostess. 

Minnie, on her part, was a good deal 
taken by surprise. She welcomed Rhoda 
with her sweetest smile, and thanked her 
for coming, and made her sit down by the 
fire opposite to herself; and when they 
were alone together, she talked on for 
some time with a sort of careless good 
nature, which, little by little, succeeded in 
setting Rhoda somewhat at her ease. But 
careless as Minnie’s manner was, she was 
scrutinising the other girl’s looks and ways 
very keenly. 

“She is absolutely lovely!” thought 
Minnie. “And so graceful, and—and— 
lady-like! Yes; positively that is the 
word. She is as shy as a fawn, but no 
more awkward than one. It is not what 
I expected.” 

Perhaps Minnie could scarcely have said 
what it was that she had expected. Pro- 
bably a quiet, pretty-looking, well-behaved 
young person, like her maid Jane. Rhoda 
was something very different, and the 
young lady was charmed with her new 
protégée. Only she was obliged to admit, 
before the afternoon was over, that she had 
failed in the main object for which she 
had invited Rhoda to visit her. There 
was no clear and vivid account of Powell, 
his teaching, or his preaching, to be got 
from Rhoda. 

Rhoda could not remember exactly what 
Mr. Powell said. Rhoda could not say 
what it was which made all the people cry 
and grow so excited at his preaching. 
Rhoda cried herself sometimes, but that 
was when he talked very pitifully about 
poor people, and little children, and 
things like that. Sometimes, too, she felt 
frightened at his preaching, but she sup- 
posed she was frightened because she had 
not got assurance. Many of the congre- 
gation had assurance. Yes; oh yes, the 
people said Mr. Powell was a wonderful 
man, and the most awakening preacher 
who had been in Whitford for fifty years. 

Minnie looked at the simple, serious 
face, and marked the childlike demureness 
of manner with which Rhoda declared 
Mr. Powell to be “‘an awakening preacher.” 
“T don’t think he has awakened you 
to any very startling extent!” thought 
Minnie. “ This girl seems to have received 
no strong influence from him.” 

That was in a great measure the fact; 





but also, Rhoda was held back from speak- 
ing freely, by the conviction that her Me- 
thodist phraseology would sound strange, 
and perhaps absurd, in the young lady’s 


ears. Moreover, it did not help to put her | 


at her ease, that she felt sundry uneasy 
pricks of conscience for not “ bearing 
testimony ”’ with more fervour. She knew 
that David Powell would have had her 
improve the occasion to the uttermost. 
But how could she run the risk of being 
disagreeable to Miss Minnie, who was so 
kind to her ? 

That was the form in which Rhoda 
mentally put the case. The truth was, 
hers was not one of.those natures to which 
the invisible ever becomes more real and 
important than the visible. It was in- 
comparably more necessary to her happi- 
ness to be in agreeable and smooth relations 
with the people around her, than to feel 
herself in higher spiritual communion with 
unseen powers. 

When Minnie at length reluctantly de- 
sisted from questioning her on the subject 
of Powell, and her chapel-going, and her 
religious feelings, she was surprised to find 
how the girl’s frigid, constrained manner 
thawed, and how her tongue was loosened. 

She chatted freely enough about her 
visit to Llanryddan in the summer, and 
about Duckwell Farm, where her half- 
brother Seth lived, and, above all, about 
Mrs. Errington. Mrs. Errington had been 
so good to her, and had taught her, and 
talked to her; and did Miss Minnie know 
what a change it was for a lady like Mrs. 
Errington to live in such a poor place as 
theirs? For, although she had the best 
rooms, of course it was.very poor, com- 
pared with the castle she was brought 
up in. About Algernon she said very 
little; but it slipped ont that she was 


in the habit of being present when Mr. | 
Diamond came to read with the young | 


gentleman; and then Miss Minnie was 
very much interested in hearing what 
Mr. Diamond said to his pupil, and how 
Rhoda liked Mr. Diamond, and what she 
thought of him. And when it appeared 
that Rhoda had thought very little about 
him at all, but considered him a very 
clever, learned gentleman—perhaps a little 
stiff and grave, but not at all unkind—Miss 
Minnie smiled to herself and said, ‘‘ He is a 
little stiff and grave, Rhoda. Not the kind 
of person to attract one very much, eh?” 

And then tea was brought, and Rhoda 
sipped hers out of a delicate porcelain cup, 
like those which Mrs. Errington had in 
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her corner cupboard. And there were 
some delicious cakes, which Rhoda was 
quite natural enough to own she liked very 
much. And then Mrs. Bodkin came in, 
and sat down beside her daughter; and 
finally, at Minnie’s request, she took Rhoda 
into the drawing-room, and played to her 
on the grand piano. 

“ Rhoda likes music, she says, mamma. 
But she has never heard a good instrument. 
Do play her a bit of Mozart!” 

“T am no great performer, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Bodkin, opening the piano; 
“but I keep up my playing on my 
daughter’s account. She is not strong 
enough to play for herself.” 

Minnie had her chair wheeled into the 
drawing-room, in order, as she whispered 
to her mother, to enjoy Rhoda’s face when 
she should hear the music. 

Rhoda sat by and listened, in a trance of 
delight, while Mrs. Bodkin made the keys 
of the instrument delicately sound a minuet 
of Mozart, and then give forth more volume 
of tone in “ The Heavens are telling.” This 
was different, indeed, from the tinkling 
old harpsichord at home! The music 
transported her. When it ceased she was 
breathing quickly, and her eyes were full 
of tears. “Oh, how beautiful!” she 
faltered out. 

‘Why, child, you are a capital audience!” 
said Mrs. Bodkin, smiling kindly. 

Then it was time to go home. She was 
made to promise that she would come 
again and see Minnie whenever her father 
would let her. She left Dr. Bodkin’s 
house in a very different frame of mind 
from that in which she had entered it. Yet 
she was as silent on her way home as she 
had been in the afternoon. 

How happy gentlefolks must be, who 
always can have music, and flowers, and 
talk in such soft voices, and are so polite 
in their manners, and so dainty in their 
persons! She could not help contrasting 
the coarse, rough ways at home with the 
smoothness and softness of the life she 
had had a glimpse of at Dr. Bodkin’s. 
She tried to hold fast in her memory the 
pleasant sights and sounds of the day. 

In this mood, half-enjoying, half-regret- 
ful, she arrived at her father’s house to 
find the little parlour full of people—be- 
sides her own family and Powell, there 
were two or three neighbours who joined 
in the exercises—and a prayer meeting 
just culminating in a long-drawn hymn, 
bawled out with more zeal than sweetness 
by the little assembly. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF VEGETATION. 


Tue vegetable kingdom—to use the 
formal nomenclature of earlier days— 
presents problems harder of solution than 
any which inorganic matter can afford. No 
student of natural history can fail to note 
the striking points of similarity, as between 
animal and vegetable life, which incessantly 
obtrude themselves. And yet the patient in- 
vestigator cannot ignore the yet more ob- 
vious distinctions which separate the shrub, 
the tree, the flower from the animal creation 
of which they present a pale reflex. Thus, 
plants, in their higher development, are of 
distinct sexes: they have life-blood and 
a circulating system, with organs of respi- 
ration, and the same need of light and 
heat, of air and water, that we have. But 
in many important respects they differ 
from any, save the lowest invertebrate, 
forms of animal life. Locomotion, for 
instance, is denied them. They are dumb 
and passive. That to a limited extent 
they feel, few candid observers would 
deny; but direct physical agency is re- 
quired to affect their sluggish sentient 
powers. 

Without vegetable life, it is manifest 
that animal life would shortly, in this 
planet of ours, become extinct. Plants 
and herbs are the true purveyors of all 
nourishment, the humblest green thing 
being a laboratory, for the conversion into 
edible substances of all the waste matter 
that comes in contact with its roots; while 
every leaf is as a trap to catch the carbon, 
that would otherwise vitiate the atmo- 
sphere to a dangerous degree. As regards 
the sea, all marine creatures, from the 
huge whale to the tiniest infusoria, ulti- 
mately depend for their nutriment on the 
immense mass of yegetable and animal 
refuse washed by a thousand rivers into 
the deep, and without which neither the 
beds of seaweed nor the innumerable 
forms of vital organism could exist. It 
is not easy, however, to draw a hard-and- 
fast line as to where the boundaries of 
the animal and vegetable worlds should 
be traced. The madrepore, the sponge, 
the sea-anemone, the coral animal, and 
other zoophytes, the shell-fish clinging to 
rock and pile, the many-coloured living blos- 
soms that make the bottom of the ocean re- 
semble a flower-garden, are so like vege- 
tables, that it is hard at first to discriminate 
the technical difference. On the other 
hand, we see land plants, such as the 
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nivorous by instinct, feeding on the insects 
which they ensnare within their quickly- 
contracting leaf-cup, and scarcely to be 
distinguished, save in appearance, from so 
many sedentary spiders. 

The vast geological changes which the 
earth has undergone, with now an Arctic 
rigour of climate, then tropical heat, and 
anon a period of submergence, have pro- 
‘duced in all ages such an effect on the 
flora of a country as was to be expected. 
At first the cold, wet soil, intersected by 
sullen lagoons, and furrowed by the action 
of ice, can bear nothing but moss, fucoid, 
and lichen —cryptogams that need little 
aid from the sun’s rays to enable them to 
live. Next succeed the tall reed-beds, the 
fern-thickets, matted tangles of coarse 
grass, cane-brakes, and growths of hemp 
and flax. To these series, long since 
carbonised, belong nearly all our coal- 
measures. We feed our furnaces with 
what were once sheets of moss, browsed 
by the hungry reindeer. The blaze that 
warms our hearths consumes tall tree- 
ferns, slender palmettoes, all of home 
growth, the British bamboo, the British 
cactus and mimosa—a vegetation fitter, to 
our fancy, for some Indian forest than for 
its original birthplace. The fir, the pine, 
the birch, the hazel, and even the stately 
beech, had all of them to grow and to 
decay before our woodlands were fit for 
their crowning ornament—the magnifi- 
cent oak, a very late comer indeed, geo- 
logically speaking, into Europe north of 
the Alps. 

Analysis of the sap, which is the blood 
of trees, reveals its constituents to be 
water, with some potass, a small admixture 
of carbonate of lime, and some charac- 
teristic vegetable products, which differ 
according to the species. Attempts have 
been made in France, not unsuccessfully, 
to impart a permanent stain to the growing 
wood by making, at the proper season, in- 
cisions in the bark, and by transfusing 
coloured liquids into the ascending sap. 
There is, however, no small risk of poison- 
ing the tree, should mineral acids or coal- 
tar dyes be selected; and, indeed, trees are 
readily killed by whatever of a deleterious 
nature comes into contact with their leaf- 
lungs, their roots, or their epidermis. 
The emanations from smelting-works, 
baleful to human beings, are still more 
fatal to trees; and even the leakage of gas- 
pipes lays low many a stately elm and 
chestnut in our public parks and pleasure- 
grounds. It has been often noted, that an 





excess of heat and moisture promotes the 
growth of inferior or parasite vegetation, 
at the expense of the higher. In the 
forests of Western Africa and of South 
America, the many majestic trees are 
short-lived, and rarely sound at heart, 
choked and oppressed as they are by the 
twining luxuriance of the innumerable 
parasites that enwrap them into their 
flower-laden tendrils, and suck from them 
the strength that should go to nourish the 
tall branches that wither one by one. The 
very finest trees are to be found in drier 
and more temperate climates—such, for 
instance, as that of California. 

The seeds of plants have been aptly com- 
pared to the eggs which play so important 
a part in the animal creation; while their 
number varies, from the million or so of 
germs accredited to the spleen-wort, or from 
the three hundred thousand of the tobacco 
plant, to the solitary seed of the sea-pink. 
Only a small percentage of seeds, as of 
eggs in the kindred cases of the insect or 
the fish, ever fulfil their primary purpose; 
but in the majority of cases there is an 
ample provision against waste, and hnman 
life in especial is largely dependent on 
what falls from the overbrimming cornu- 
copia of Nature. Our own staff of exist- 
ence—wheaten bread—is derived from this 
apparently prodigal bounty; and the same 
may be said of the rice of the Bengal ryot 
and the buckwheat of the Russian moujik. 
Were it not for the abundance of seeds 
produced by leguminous, and especially 
culmiferous plants, our sustenance must 
be on roots alone, in addition to such 
animal food as we could procure. That— 
although wild rice hag been, though 
rarely, observed—wild wheat is nowhere 
met with, is a notable fact as illustrating 
what care and culture must be given to the 
taming of cereals which, when neglected, 
have a tendency to degenerate into mere 


grasses. 

Fruit—which is, after all, but the fleshy 
husk of seeds—seemingly simple substance 
though it be, is extremely complex when 
analysed into its nine, ten, or eleven con- 
stituents. There is always malic, and often 
tartaric acid; gelatine, mucilage, and 
tannin must combine with sugar, water, 
and potass, and to these must be added a 
peculiar colouring and a flavouring prin- 
ciple before the grape, peach, or apricot, 
thus cunningly compounded without hands, 
is ready for the table. Heat, which de- 
velops the saccharine properties, is, of 
course, the familiar agent in ripening ; but 
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heat, under some conditions, can do its 
work without light. 

Fruit, when gently warmed in a vessel 
sealed against light and air, becomes rich 
in sugar: the gum, water, and woody fibre 
shrinking proportionably as the glucose 
is formed. Flowers, again, would yield 
no scent were it not that solar or artificial 
heat promotes the evaporation of the 
essential oil, fraught with perfume, in 
which their fragrance lies. So inflam- 
mable, under some conditions, is this, that 
there are plants, such as the fraxinella, 
which readily take fire when flame is 
brought into close proximity to their 
odorous stems. 

Trees hollow by nature, and the cavities 
of which are filled with a soft pith—such 
as the palm, tree-fern, and other such 
members of the sylvan family—are, like 
the cane and the reed, chiefly the natives 
of tropical and sub-tropical climates; while 
solid timber is common in more temperate 
zones, with a marked preponderance of 
resinous trees as we approach high lati- 
tudes. The people of 1 nanos 4 have 
from time immemorial fed their baking- 
ovens with grass; while, on the other 
hand, the Norwegian peasant has been 
glad to eke out the rye-meal and barley, 
by mixing the sawdust of the yellow pine 
with his coarse bread. It is no slight 
victory of civilisation that the inferior 
cereals, which, with pulse, were once 
the food of four-fifths of the population 
of Europe, have slowly and surely given 
place to wheat. Roots, also, unknown to 
or neglected by our forefathers, have 
within the last half century come to be 
prized as they deserve. But for turnips, 
mangold-wurzel, and beet-root, our far- 
mers would have been compelled, in the 
old wasteful way, to consign, each winter, 
half their cattle to the pole-axe and the 
corning-tub, and the price of fresh meat 
would have become fabulously high. As 
for the heavy debt of obligation which we 
in Europe owe to the potato, it would be 
hard to exaggerate it. It must be admitted, 
however, that a population which can con- 
tentedly feed upon roots alone is sure to 
be in a backward state. The facility with 
which yams can be raised by very light 
labour co-operates, with the profusion of 
plantains and cassavas, to render the negro 
the indolent being which we find him, 
both on the West Ceast of his ancestral 
Africa, and among the fruit-groves of 
Jamaica. 

There are some vegetable anomalies; 





among which the cow-tree of Bolivia ranks 
high. It was no trifling boon that, among 
the dry and stony table-lands of Upper 
Peru, a tree, the yucca, should be ready 
to reward the thirsty wayfarer who pierces 
its bark, by pouring forth a copious stream 
of rich and refreshing milk. The oil-nut, 
the shea-butter tree, and the vegetable 
ivory of the Guinea Coast, the wax-tree 
of South America, and the camphor of 
Sumatra, are almost equally remarkable. 
The palm gives syrup, sugar, and intoxi- 
cating liquor, as well as fruit, cordage, 
timber, thatch, clothing, and fuel. The 
bamboo serves a hundred uses. The 
bread-fruit tree of the South Sea islands, 
with fish and fern-roots, made the inhabi- 
tants independent of agriculture and art. 
Some two years since, a Swedish professor 
of chemistry, M. Stenberg, subjected the 
famous moss which his country produces 
in such profusion, and which had hitherto 
been regarded merely as the indispensable 
food of the hardy reindeer, to a series of 
experiments. These were, both from a 
scientific and a commercial standpoint, 
brilliantly successful. It was found 
that the verdant carpet, which drapes 
many hundreds of square miles of un- 
trodden field and bleak mountain, was a 
source of wealth, till then unknown. From 
sixty-six pounds of well-washed moss the 
clever professor extracted five gallons of 
pure alcohol. Eighteen hundred-weight 
of the same moss, under proper treatment, 
yielded to M. Stenberg the enormous 
amount of nearly twelve hundred-weight 
of unrefined sugar. The sugar-cane and 
the beet-root, cultivated at great cost, and 
requiring peculiar conditions of soil and 
climate, do not, weight for weight, compete 
with this wild growth of the Swedish hills; 
and it is not surprising to hear that the 
price of moss at Stockholm has of late 
risen to about a halfpenny a pound, and 
that lack of capital and machinery alone 
retards the practical results of so impor- 
tant a discovery. 

Oddly enough, copper, a poisonous 
metal, is found in the tree—the cinchona— 
which supplies us with our chief safe- 
guard against fevers, quinine; while the 
oak is remarkably rich in iron, with re- 
spect to which it is surpassed only by the 
iron-wood of Brazil and Guinea, and pos- 
sibly by the hard lignum-vitee of Honduras. 
Previous to the discovery of America, there 
were but few varieties of wood at the ser- 
vice of the cabinet-maker save oak and 
walnut, and a small quantity of ebony, 
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imported by the Venetians or the Portu- 
guese from Africa or India, and sold at an 
extravagant price. 

The demand for mahogany, which was 
first imported into England in 1724, stea- 
dily increased, until, in 1830, it exceeded 
twenty thousand tons annually. The sup- 
ply is still very large, but woods of brighter 
colour and finer grain, such as maple and 
satin-wood, black walnut, partridge-wood, 
and rosewood, have in some degree sup- 
planted it. 

Foreign gardeners acknowledge the 
superiority, in size and flavour, of the 
fruit forced in English hothouses and 
ripened on the red-brick walls of Eng- 
lish gardens. And this is the more 
remarkable since Britain is, as regards 
wild fruit, not quite so well off as her 
neighbours in the same latitudes. In 
Northern France, Belgium, and South 
Holland, wild strawberries, bilberries, and 
so forth, are very much more abundant 
than among our own woods and heaths. 
Vegetables were, indeed, somewhat slow 
in becoming naturalised among us. The 
Tudor sovereigns depended on the Nether- 
lands for their salads, no less than for their 
artichokes, carrots, and other rarities. 
Holland, it should be remembered, was, to 
English eyes, so late as a hundred years 
ago, a very triumph of civilised industry 
—a combination of dairy, farm, garden, 
and factory, immensely in advance of the 
slovenly tillage of our island home. One 
of Shakespeare’s anachronisms, no less 
flagrant than Falstaff’s mention of potatoes, 
is Jack Cade’s desire to appease his hunger 
on the salads in Squire Arden’s walled 
demesne. British salads, when Elizabeth 
reigned and Shakespeare wrote, were ex- 
otic novelties, almost as new to England 
as the now familiar tubers which had 
lately, under their Chilian name of batatas, 
been transplanted from Sir Walter’s Irish 
garden at Youghal to the eastern side of 
St. George’s Channel. Hops, which surely 
deserve to be reckoned as a national in- 
stitution, were forbidden to be planted by 
the parliaments of Henry the Sixth, and 
were denounced by those of Henry the 
Eighth. 

Hot climates and sunny countries are 
the chosen abode of evergreen trees, such 
as the cork and the cypress, the palm and 
the ilex; while nine-tenths of the ornaments 
of our own forests are stripped of their 
foliage at the first breath of winter. There 
is often, however, something melancholy 
in the aspect of these dark-green un- 





changing glades, while the grey olive and 
mulberry are far from adding cheerful- 
ness to the landscape. The gloom of the 
stern vegetation of Australia, with the 
metallic tints of the dusky foliage, and 
the sullen aspect of the unvarying bush, 
saddened the spirits of the first exiles and 
explorers, utterly unaware of the rare capa- 
bilities of the country. At the antipodes, 
even more than with us, care and skill 
have wrought wonders. In the tropics, 
however, and in some favoured spots be- 
yond their limits, the results of the most 
scientific agriculture fall short of those 
which accrue from the almost spontaneous 
bounty of Nature. A little plot but twelve 
yards square, planted with bananas, 
averages a yield of four thousand pounds 
of farinaceous fruit. The same area, under 
wheat, would give but thirty-three pounds 
of grain, and a return of one hundred 
pounds if planted with potatoes. Four 
jack-trees, heavy with yellow fruit, and 
two or three cocoa-palms, render a native 
family in Ceylon independent of labour ; 
and although the sturdier population of 
Burmah is a grain-fed one, so fertile is 
the black alluvial soil, that the lightest 
labour and scantiest intelligence suffice to 
raise such harvests as would appear in- 
credible, even to those accustomed to the 
crops now reared by Flemish industry, or 
by the higher agricultural skill employed 
in Norfolk and the Lothians. 





JUDY. 

Ar dawn on a February morning, fifty 
years since, the look-out on board the 
sloop-of-war Rosebud, engaged in repress- 
ing the slave-traffic on the African coast, 
reported a suspicious sail about eight 
miles to leeward. Chase being made, the 
vessel was quickly identified by the de- 
lighted pursuers as the Arrow, a noted 
slaver, whose capture had hitherto proved 
impossible; her captain and mate, both 
English, being men distinguished alike for 
skill and hardihood, and possessing a far 
more accurate knowledge of the coast, 
than was furnished to those newly arrived, 
by the imperfect charts of that time. 

The keen Arrow had not been slow to 
discern her danger. Up went her helm, 
and away she flew, with studding-sails set 
—despite the greatly-increasing wind— 
shaping her course for a small but secure 
cove (very little visited, and most probably 
unknown to the Rosebud’s commander) 
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situated about a hundred miles northward 
of Loango. 

The chase had commenced about seven 
o'clock in the morning, and by three 
land was reported, something less than 
twenty miles distant; chase five miles 
still to leeward, and apparently running 
straight for the nearest headland. 

As they approached, the land rose high, 
and, shelving towards the shore, displayed 
small clumps, marking itself as that kind 
ef coast which generally terminates in 
rocks. 

‘“* Strange!’’ remarked Captain Hender- 
son, of the Rosebud. ‘The fellow is 
heading straight for that beach. If he 
escapes drowning, he should hang for at 
least a hundred murders. They say he 
never ships less than a hundred and 
twenty at a trip.” 

“Perhaps they’ll raft it, or try the 
boats,” said the first lieutenant, Mr. Hall. 
““Wind’s freshening, sir. Had we not 
better shorten sail and close-reef top- 
sails P ” 

“Yes. Turn the hands up at once, 
bend cables, and have all ready for coming 
to an anchor. If this gale holds, I doubt 
if we could weather this shore. Send me 
the charts.” 

In vain did he, with the master, examine 
these documents. The surveys had been 
evidently incomplete, and there was merely 
a dubious mark, indicating the possibility 
of a cove somewhere at hand. The captain 
gave orders to reef courses and not to bear 
up after the chase, but keep a good look- 
out upon her and get a cast of the deep- 
sea lead. 

“‘Thirty fathoms, sir; fine hard sand,” 
reported a quartermaster. ‘Chase still 
continues to run for the shore, although 
shortening sail.” 

“How far is she from land, think 

ou?” 

“About four miles, sir—standing end 


” 


on 


“ How far from us ?” 

“ About the same, sir.” 

“T think, sir,” Mr. Hall remarked, as 
he saw his chief glance anxiously at the 
tremendous sea rolling in, “ we had better 
creep off. We need not lose sight of her, 
and can anchor also, should she do so.” 


“You are right, Hall. Still, I fear that 
to beat out against this sea is impos- 
sible ; and, as to anchoring, you hear we 
have a sandy bottom. Nothing would 
hold.” 

“ Shall we try the other thing, sir?” 





j of the captain. 


“Yes. Try. Set the courses. Down 
your topgallant yard and masts on deck. 
Clap on preventer-braces, and keep her 
half a point off the wind, so as to fore- 
reach.” 

In this not very pleasant situation, by 
no means sure of escaping wreck, and with 
the ship that had lured them into danger 
standing in as coolly as if entering a 
familiar haven, we leave the Rosebud 
for the moment, and board the chase. 

“Twill be touch and go,” observed 
Rawley, the mate, to the captain of the 
slaver. 

The person addressed was a short, thick- 
set, small-eyed vagabond, dressed in a 
round jacket, a glazed hat with broad 
brim, large rough trowsers, and an old 
weather-worn glass stuck under his arm. 
He seemed perfectly unconcerned, though 
the vessel under him was apparently rush- 
ing on to inevitable destruction. 

“*Touch and go!’ If we had kept to 
sea, it would have been ‘ tonch and take!’ 
We’ve been in here before. Why not 
again? Is all ready to anchor there?” 

** All ready, sir.” 

“In foretopsail. 
furling. There’s the entrance! 
board, you Jones! ” 

“Starboard it is, sir,” responded Jones, 
not quite so cheerily as was his wont, for 
he knew that, if the Arrow touched, every 
soul was lost; and was, perhaps, booking 
up the log of his memory, and seeing how 
the dead reckoningof his misdoings tallied 
with the observation. 

‘“‘ There—meet her, now—and keep that 
clump of trees on with the bluff point. 
Steady, so. Jump forward, Rawley, and 
see the anchors clear. We must be smart 
when we clear the first ledge—or—” he 
made a significant sign. 

The Arrow had now got the passage (at 
all times dangerous, but now fearful) open. 
It was so narrow, that the surf from the 
rocks whitened the whole, and left no 
smooth part to indicate the deeper channel. 
The long roll of the sea rendered steerage 
difficult, and the captain, standing on a 
small gun abreast the wheel, kept his eye 
steadily on the clump of trees, occasionally 
warning the helmsman of the coming sea, 
which he heard roaring behind him but 
never deigned to look at. 

The crew were all on deck, and fully 
awake to their danger. The first line of 
breakers was passed, and their courage 
rose as they witnessed the cool bearing 
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emotion, turning deadly pale, but without 
changing a muscle. It was when the sea 
caught the Arrow on her starboard quarter, 
and she threatened to broach-to before the 
helmsman could stop her. But Jones was 
a good hand. He checked her at the 
critical moment, and kept her head well 
in the centre. It was when this sea, which 
lifted the vessel and surged along with her, 
subsided, that the vessel, as she fell into 
the hollow, just touched the ground. It 
was but for a moment. The next sea 
lifted them clean off the passage, the helm 
was clapped hard a-starboard, the point 
was rounded, and the anchor let go in 
what was, comparatively, a mill-pond. 
Sails were furled. She was safe as in 
Dover harbour. 

“What about the ‘ebony’?” asked 
Rawley of his chief. “The sloop must 
see our mast above the rocks, and may try 
the passage. In that case we’re trapped.” 

“She'll be lost to-night,” replied the 
other, coolly. ‘‘She could never claw off 
in this sea, and is too close in to escape. 
If she drifts to leeward only a mile an 
hour, she’ll be hard and fast and battered 
to chips by midnight. Send a hand 


aloft, and let me know what the fellow’s 


doing.” 

Report was presently made that the 
sloop was off the point, some seven or 
eight miles, carrying a press of sail, yet 
apparently dropping shoreward. 

“Hah!” said the captain, rubbing his 
hands. “ She’s not to have the picking of 
the little Arrow this trip, anyhow! Well, 
now about the niggers. In these climates 
the wind chops round in a second, and 
then we should have her boats in the cove 
before we could land our ebony! They 
will always keep the passage open—for, if 
it blows, ’tis their only chance.” 

“ Well, sir, they'll have more luck than 
often falis to such sharks, if they get in 
here!” said the mate. 

“Well, land the beggars, and away with 
them to the rear of the hillock, where the 
old hut stands. Shackle them well, and 
land half the hands to watch them. Look 
after the crew yourself, or they'll be cruis- 
ing on land, and be pickled and eaten 
before we know of the cookery.” 

“ Shall I land them all ?” asked Rawley. 

“No, not all. Leave Judy to me,” 
replied the other, glancing towards a 
corner of the deck where, throughout the 
recent perilous manwuvre, something like 
@ human figure had lain crouched under a 


tarpaulin. 





The mate hesitated. 

“Tf these devils see her, we might as 
well leave the whole lot of ’em aboard,” 
he muttered. 

“ D’ye think I don’t know that ?” asked 
the captain, with a dark, sinister look. 
“ Off with you, and get through this before 
dark. I'll land and watch our friend in 
the offing. We may pick up something 
when she goes to pieces, and make our 
own salvage awards!” 

The unfortunate slaves—a hundred and 
seventeen in number, three having died on 
the passage—were quickly landed, and 
goaded along to their destined hiding- 
place. They were an unusually fine lot, 
prisoners made in a recent native battle, 
and sold by the conquerors for glass beads, 
rum, looking-glasses, and a little hard 
cash, not to mention an occasional cocked- 
hat and some metal buttons, at that great 
slave mart, Loango. 

The hold cleared, the captain, with 
somewhat more gentleness than might 
have been expected from such a rufiian, 
uncovered the crouching figure, and 
assisted it to stand. It was a negress, and 
—let it not startle the reader—a beautiful 
one! 

If, as Burke asserts, beauty consists in 
curved lines and eschews the straight, 
this young dingy Venus deserved the 
appellation. Her head was small, of the 
real Congo type, not a straight line 
about it; her hair curled; her nose was 
slightly arched; her lips were round; her 
form symmetrical and undulating. Judy 
was now at the perfection of negress 
womanhood—sixteen. She was cheerful 
and intelligent; so quick, indeed, of appre- 
hension, that in the short time she had 
been a captive, but distinguished by the 
captain’s favour from her fellows in mis- 
fortune, she had learned much English, 
and begun to read. 

Poor Judy beheld with some uneasiness 
her friends marching away. They were 
the only companions with whom she could 
freely converse, and it was only by the 
judicious administration of a few comfits, 
and, finally, a small mirror, that she con- 
sented to be pacified. 

Meanwhile, on board the Rosebud 
things looked less and less satisfactory. 
Despite all efforts, she had neared the 
land considerably. The wind rather in- 
creased than diminished, and Captain 
Henderson, though externally calm and 
confident as ever, began to feel serious 
alarm. 
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Again and again had he striven to 
make out the narrow entrance, and been 
compelled to claw off from the perilous 
spot. It was in one of these anxious 


searchings that he discovered the Arrow’s 
masthead—motionless, and evidently in 
security. Suddenly, there was elevated 
on a small hillock an English union-jack ! 
Was this a tender of assistance? Was 
it intended to direct them to the diffi- 
An anxious consultation 


cult entrance ? 
followed. 

The first lieutenant proposed bearing 
up, and running for the place at once. 
Another officer gave more cautious counsel. 
The flag might be shown on a wrong 
point, as a lure. But this opinion was 
scouted by the gallant straightforward 
captain. 

In the meantime dusk crept on, the 
sea was running high, and the sloop was 
almost buried under the press of her 
canvas, groaning as she forced her way 
through the rough, toppling sea. 

At length the mainsail split and went 
to ribbons, and there being no alternative 
but to anchor, the necessary order was 
given. 

On sounding, they found but eighteen 
fathoms water—muddy bottom—showing 
how much they had drifted in shore, but 
also affording some hope, as the anchors 
might now hold, thanks to the mud 
mingled with the sand. 

Allowing her to drift into twelve 
fathoms, the Rosebud’s captain let go 
both bower anchors—one backed by the 
stream, the other by the kedge—at the 
same moment, and veered away a whole 
cable, when she let go the sheet-anchor, 
and veered away a cable upon that, so 
that now he had five anchors down, each 
bearing a proper strain. 

The leadsman in the chains announced 
that the anchors held, and the ship sur- 
mounted one or two terrific jerks without 
starting anything. Of course, in such a 
predicament, little hilarity prevailed. The 
master, a steady old seaman, had watched 
the coast, and taken the bearings of the 
softest spot to run the vessel upon, should 
she drift. The sea roared as it rolled 
past, and sometimes over, the sloop; but 
still she held. 

“Does she drift?” asked Henderson 
every moment, in his accustomed steady 
voice, though an affirmative would have 
been his ship’s death-warrant. 

“Not an inch, sir,” was the invariable 


reply. 





Thus affairs remained for more than an 
hour. 

On shore, the captain and mate of the 
slaver had been carefully watching their 
imperilled pursuer. 

The suspicion started on board the 
latter had been correct. The flag had 
been so placed that, had the sloop used it 
as a guide, she must inevitably have been 
dashed upon the outer ledge of rocks. 

As the day shut in, the two worthies 
resolved to improve the snare. They 
obtained a couple of lanterns from the 
brig, and hoisted them on the false bluff. 
This done, they returned on board, where 
the mate made a kind of officifl report 
relative to the slaves. 

Judy sat by the captain’s side, and was 
encouraged to taste his grog. Rough and 
brutal as the man was, all human feeling 
was not banished from his heart. After 
his coarse fashion, he loved the dark 
beauty, and her position, alone among 
white strangers—the negro’s terror and 
abhorrence—appealed to whatsoever of 
pity lingered in his nature. In “sheer 
kindness,” like the man who buttered his 
horse’s oats, he made poor Judy sip and 
sip, until she had to be despatched to bed, 
as nearly deprived of reason as a human 
being can be without being a natural 
idiot. 

Day dawned. The gale had moderated. 
The Rosebud was safe. She had held on 
well, and though she had dragged a little, 
had still ten fathoms water. About noon, 
a slight flaw of wind coming off the land, 
she instantly weighed, and got under 
canvas. 

The slaver’s people eyed this operation 
with intense delight, and the captain and 
mate had a little carouse of congratulation. 
At last it oceurred to the wary skipper to 
see what the sloop was doing, and a hand 
was sent aloft. 

The report was startling. 

“Hove to, sir. Boats just entering the 
cove.” | 

Rawley looked at his chief. 

“Condemned, sir. Judy—— 
he said. 

“No time to land her?” 

“ Impossible.” 

The captain’s tanned visage flushed, 
and then grew sheet-white. 

The mate pointed significantly in the 
direction of the coming boats. 

“Here, Rawley,” said the other, putting 
his hand on his shoulder, and whispering 
in hisear. “Be quick. You understand. 
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Down, every man of you, fore and aft,” 
he continued, ‘‘and scrub out the hold as 
quickly as possible.” 

The hands disappeared, and the mate, 
who had jumped below also, returned, 
leading Judy. 

The captain took her in his arms, and 
kissed her affectionately. Then addressing 
the mate, he said: 

“Bear a hand, my lad, or we’re done 
for!” 

And he turned away. 

Those below heard one loud shriek, 
sounding above all the noise they made, 
and stopped appalled. But the mate’s 
voice was heard, talking cheerfully : 

“T’'ll give them work enough! They 
shan’t get the Arrow out without a job! 
They shall weigh every anchor themselves. 
And here goes another!” 

The axe was heard to fall on the stopper, 
and the larboard anchor dropped from the 
bows. 

At this moment the Rosebud’s boats 
rounded the point, and dashed alongside. 

Mr. Hall had come in person. Too 
shrewd of observation to be easily gulled, 
he had observed, on entering, that had 
they steered for the signal they must have 
been lost. This confirmed him in his 


opinion of the character of the vessel pur-’ 


sued, even had she not already been pretty 
well identified as the victorious Arrow. 

As the armed boats dashed up, the cap- 
tain and mate were seen quietly smoking 
on deck, much at their ease. 

“What vessel is this?” 
Hall, as he jumped on deck. 

“The Arrow, of Liverpool.” 

“Where from last ?” 

“Sierra Leone.” 

“Your cargo?” 

“Emptiness,” was the saucy reply. 

“Jump down there, men,” said Hall, 
disdaining further colloquy, “and examine 
the vessel thoroughly.” 

Half-a-dozen men obeyed. 

“How many men have you on board ?” 
asked Hall, now addressing the mate. 

“Six.” 

** What are you doing here 

“ Getting out of the way of the wind.” 

“Then whither bound when we first 
sighted you?” 

“To Loango.” 

“Working ‘Tom Cox’s traverse,’ eh?” 
said the other ironically. ‘You were 
standing to W.N.W. with a fair wind. Is 
that the course for Loango ?” 

“J was working my own reckoning,” 


demanded 


ded 





put in the captain, “and perhaps I should 
have found my port just as well without 
your assistance.” 

“Show me your papers.” 

“ Here.” 

There was nothing in the papers incon- 
sistent with what had been stated. The 
vessel was bound, apparently, for gold- 
dust; and, as far as observation went, 
there was nothing to justify her detention. 
The midshipmen reported, indeed, that the 
vessel, though empty, was not guiltless of 
that peculiar aroma that, to the nose of 
experience, denotes the recent presence of 
negroes. And a shackle or two had been 
found; but, beyond this, there was nothing 
on board, to bear out the suspicion that 
this notorious craft was still engaged in 
the inhuman traffic she had hitherto pur- 
sued. 

“Stay. How came you to stick up 
that flag yesterday in the wrong place?” 
resumed Mr. Hall, sternly. 

“There, Mr. Rawley,” ejaculated the 
slaver’s captain, addressing his mate, with 
a sanctified look. ‘‘ See what men get for 
doing a good turn. There were we, up 
half the night, straining our blessed eyes 
out, with ropes and everything ready, to 
render these people assistance, and this is 
the reward—to be treated as slaves and 
pirates !” 

“ That doesn’t answer my question, sir,” 
said the officer. ‘Come, you must see 
the ¢aptain; and, as we can’t part com- 
pany with such kind and well-intentioned 
folks, just weigh at once, and out with 
you, alongside the sloop.” 

“Weigh for yourself,” was the sullen 
reply. ‘I shan’t go out of this till better 
weather. If you start my anchors, I hold 
you responsible for anything that may 
happen to the vessel. Mind now, sir. I 
tell you, before you begin, not a man 
of mine shall render you the least 
assistance. The instant you touch my 
anchors I give up charge of the vessel, 
and hold you responsible to its owners. 
Note that down in the log, Mr. Rawley. 
Mark the exact time. And now, sir” 
(addressing Mr. Hall), “begin as soon as 
you please.” 

The officer hesitated—he knew the 
danger of the passage. The wind was 
very light, the sea still ranning heavily on 
shore, and it was far from certain he could 
take the brig out in safety. In this 
dilemma, he despatched one of his boats 
to the Rosebud, giving an account of 
what he had seen, and requesting further 
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orders. In the meantime, he got into the 
other boat, and examined the soundings of 
the cove. 

No sooner had he left the vessel, than 
the captain sent men aloft to unbend the 
fore-topsail, slightly split near the star- 
board clue, but which could have been 
quite as easily repaired where it was. 

On the return of the boat sent to the 
sloop, the midshipman handed a card to 
Mr. Hall, who at once pulled back to the 
slaver. 

“You will get under weigh, sir, and 
go out to the sloop. There are your 
orders. About it, with no more palaver.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” was 
the answer. “I am in a safe harbour, 
and here I stay, till my sails are repaired 
and my rigging set up. If you choose to 
take charge of her, do so, but you get 
no help from me.” 

“Very good. Then I relieve you from 
all responsibility. Board her, men. Some 
of you get that topsail aloft, just as it is. 
The rest weigh anchors. Smartly now. 
Wind’s dropping.” 

The mate here interfered. 

“Why give yourselves and us more 
trouble than is necessary? You know 
very well we shall be back here in a couple 
of hours.” 

“Will you?” said Mr. Hall, doubtfully. 

“ At all events, we'll take the chance. 
So why not slip the cables and buoy the 
ends? ‘There’s nobody here to steal the 
wood.” 

“ All right. 


I’ve no objection to that. 
So slip and buoy, my iads.” 


Giving this direction, while walking 
forward, Mr. Hall remarked that the 
larboard anchor, which lay in only three 
fathoms’ water, was upside down. He 
therefore ordered his people tc slip the 
starboard cable; and, as he came aft again, 
observed to the captain : 

“As you've so little cable out on the 
larboard anchor, we'll weigh that.” 

““Why so?” asked the other, uneasily. 

“‘ Because, if the wind fails us, as seems 
likely, we may have to anchor outside. 
Now, bear a hand aloft there with the 
topsail; and jump up, one or two of you, 
and loose the sails on the mainmast.” 

Meanwhile the mate had run forward, 
and was seen assisting busily to unsplice 
the lower cable. 

“Belay that,” cried Hall. ‘“ Unsplice 
the other, the starboard cable, men! ” 

The mate made an attempt to complete 
the work, however, by attempting to let 





slip the end through the hawse-hole. But 
he was again frustrated, for some of the 
Rosebud’s men had stiffened the cable 
before all, and brought-to the messenger. 

By this time the sails were loosed, and 
the men, assembling at the capstan, began 
to heave round. 

The result must, I think, have been 
anticipated. Very few who have ac- 
quainted themselves with the but too 
authentic narratives of the barbarities 
practised by slave captains at this period 
will doubt the truth of this. They need 
not ; for the circumstances, names excepted, 
are perfectly accurate. 

When the anchor reached the bows, it 
brought up with it, lashed to the shank, 
and gagged, to stifle her cries, the corpse 
of poor Judy! 

This condemned the Arrow as a prize. 

Such, however, was the indignation of 
the Rosebud’s men, that it required the 
energetic interference of Mr. Hall to 
protect the captain from summary ven- 
geance. Unhappily for Rawley, the active 
instrument in the murder, that miscreant, 
hoping to escape altogether, leaped into 
the sloop’s boat which lay alongside, with 
only the boat-keeper remaining in it. 
Striking the latter on the head with some 
heavy instrument, and sending him into 
the water, the mate jumped overboard, 
and made for the shore. 

‘“* Come back, you murdering scoundrel,” 
shouted Hall, whose quick eye had caught 
the whole proceeding, rapid as it was. 
“Back, or we fire!” 

He had scarcely uttered the last word, 
when a shot from the bows, fired by a 
sailor, who had mistaken the menace for 
an order, stopped the fugitive. Turning 
round, he rose, as by some convulsive 
movement, half above the surface, then, 
with a wild toss of the arms, went to the 
bottom. 

The stunned seaman having been quickly 
picked up and passed on board, the boat 
proceeded in search of the mate’s body, 
which, owing to a strong eddy, had been 
carried some little distance from the spot 
at which he sank. It was at length 
descried through the clear water, and, by 
means of the boat’s anchor, with little 
ceremony hauled on board, of course 
lifeless. 

The brig was condemned, and the value 
of the prize was much augmented by the 
circumstance of her crew—to ingratiate 
themselves with their captors—betraying 
the hiding-place of the slave cargo. These 
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were speedily re-shipped in the very vessel 
in which they had been so roughly stowed 
—but, this time, with more regard to 
humanity—and in due course regained 
their homes. 





GOOD-BYE. 


WE two, who met, too late, too late; 
We two, the toys of ruthless fate ; 

We too, who never should have proved 
The brief bright rapture of the Loved ; 
We, vanquished in a pre-doomed fight, 
We two must say good-bye to-night. 


Nay, what avail the clinging hands ? 

Slow, sure, and sullen part the strands ; 

The cup of joy was barely tasted, 

The precious draught, just touched, is wasted ; 
Wild tears but dim the yearning sight, 

We two must say good-bye to-night. 


And oh, my darling, parting thus, 
What is of comfort left for us ? 
Owning the bitter sentence just, 

We dare not hope, we may not trust ; 
Past, present, future, lose their light 
As we two say good-bye to-night. 


Such love as ours, unsanctified, 

Born of passion, nursed by pride, 

Spite strength, and force, and mortal throes, 
For ever nears such dreary close ; 

Not even memory’s tender might 

Soothes the good-bye we say to-night. 





CURIOUS OLD CHINA. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART II. 

NorwitustanpinG the brilliant example 
of the Prussian tea-pot, but few historic 
materials can, as a rule, be extracted from 
those useful articles. Whether the nature 
of the beverage to be brewed in them was 
not sufficiently inspiring to quicken the 
brain of the potter, I know not; but, 
although immense variety exists in their 
form, they rarely come under the head of 
speaking-pottery. The largest collection 
of tea-pots known was that of the late 
Mrs. Hawes, who bequeathed three hundred 
specimens to her daughter. Among them 
are several formerly belonging to Queen 
Charlotte. Mr. Croker mentions a tea-pot 
that belonged to Dr. Johnson, and held two 
quarts; but this is a bachelor affair com- 
pared with that purchased by the late Mrs. 
Marryat at the sale of Mrs. Piozzi’s effects at 
Streatham. Thistea-pot, used at Johnsonian 
tea-fights, holds more than three quarts. It 
is of old Oriental porcelain, painted and 
gilt. George the Fourth had a large as- 
sembly of tea-pots—tea was not much in 
his way, by-the-bye—piled in pyramids in 
the Pavilion at Brighton ; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter was also a collector of tea-pots, 
each of which possessed some traditionary 
interest. The so-called “ Elizabethan ” 
examples are clearly miscalled, for tea was 





not drunk, nor tea-pots made, in England 
until the decline of the dynasty which suc- 
ceeded the Tudors. Liverpool produced 
two historic tea-pots, one of which is dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Derby, printed in 
“Liverpool transfer,” with the Stanley 
crest and the following inscription: “Good 
health and success to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Derby.” 

Long may he live, 

Happy may he be, 


Blest with content, 
And from misfortune free. 


The second famous Liverpool tea-pot is 
dedicated to John Wesley, and is deco- 
rated with his portrait. A specimen of 
this Wesley tea-pot may be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. Another 
Wesley tea-pot, upon which are his portrait 
and some acrostic lines in his praise, was 
made at the Staffordshire potteries. 

Liverpool pottery, however, was not 
always dedicated to such noble persons or 
objects. One fine specimen, covered with 
ships and trophies, bears the inscription, 
“Success to the Africa Trade;” a senti- 
ment sufficient to destroy the appetite of 
anybody who happens to recollect what 
was meant at Liverpool by the “Africa 
trade.” 

The Bow, or, rather, the so-called Bow, 
figures—for many of them were probably 
made at Chelsea—are always interesting. 
In Jermyn-street is a bust of the famous 
“ Butcher’ Cumberland, in plain white- 
glazed porcelain. Other famous contem- 
poraries were modelled in this apparently 
unpromising material with extraordinary 
success. A pair of perhaps the finest and 
most characteristic figures ever produced 
at Bow, or elsewhere, was recently sold at 
the sale of the Townsend collection, at 
Christie’s, for thirty-six guineas; and 
another pair, at the sale of the Bohn col- 
lection, for forty-three pounds. The per- 
sons represented are an actor and actress, of 
nosmall renown intheir day—W oodward, as 
the Fine Gentleman, and Mrs. Kitty Clive, as 
the Fine Lady, in Garrick’s farce of Lethe. 
The figure of Woodward is admirable. 
Made up carefully, to a charming degree 
of extra fineness, over-dressed, but without 
reaching the limit of caricature, and wear- 
ing a delicious smile of good-humoured 
imbecility, there stands no silly, ideal 
shepherd, but the mou Woodward, as he 
appeared, when it ple .sxed him to enact the 
Fine Gentleman. Kitty Clive is the most 
striking china figure I have ever seen. 
Without the aid of colour, and, despite 
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the disadvantageous play of light on a 
white-glazed surface, the modelling is so 
masterly, that every fold in Kitty’s volu- 
minous robe, and every feature of her 
face, reveal the superfine character she 
is performing. The attitude is life-like, 
the poise of the head, the slightly up- 
turned face and elevated eyebrows all 
helping to convey the stage idea of an 
intensely over-fine lady. 

Not only actors and actresses, but 
political personages, not quite so great as 
Frederick of Hohenzollern, were held up 
to glory or ridicule by English potters. 
In the British Museum is a handsome 
bust of Prince Rupert, life-size, attributed 
to Dwight of Fulham—-said, in his day, to 
have so far “advanced the art plastick, 
that ’tis dubious whether any man, since 
Prometheus, have excelled him, not ex- 
cepting the famous Damophilus and Gor- 
gasus of Pliny.” At a later period, the 
famous Wedgwood produced, in black 
Egyptian ware, many life-size busts of 
Datch worthies—Cornelius de Witt and 
others—and found a ready market for 
them ia Holland. While Bow turned out 
figures of Quin in Falstaff, and Garrick 
in Richard, Chelsea produced busts of 
King George the Second, and statuettes 
of Marshal Conway and Jack Wilkes, 
the lattera fair, but slightly flattered, 
portrait—squinting horribly, nevertheless. 
Famous potteries vied with each other in 
producing memorials of great men. The 
Marquis of Granby, Lord Chatham, and 
General Wolfe were all commemorated in 
crockery; while naval heroes and their 
deeds shone out on punch-bowls, mugs, 
and jugs of all qualities. Lord Rodney 
was celebrated in coarse earthenware and 
in fine Derby porcelain. On a pint mug of 
coarse ware, coated outside with orange- 
coloured enamel, appear two full-length 
portraits of Lord Rodney and an oval 
medallion, with a ship laid on in cream- 
coloured paste, tinted green. The vessel 
represented is De Grasse’s flag-ship, Ville 
de Paris, taken by Rodney, in 1782. The 
famous “ Rodney jug,”’ made at Derby, is 
richly ornamented, and, by a quaint fancy, 
the head of the hero, topped by a mighty 
three-cocked hat, is made to form the 
spout. Liverpool, Newcastle, and other 
English potteries never tired of doing 
homage to Britannia, the Wave Ruler. 
Punch-bowls were painted with a ship in 
full sail, and, above it, the rather mildly- 
punning motto, “ Success to Friend ;” and 
quart mugs were printed in black, with 











Dancan’s ship, the Venerable, towing De 
Winter’s ship, Vryheid, and inscribed with 
the following verse— 

Vain are the Boasts of Belgick’s sons, 

When faced by British ships and guns— 


Tho’ de Winter does in Autumn come, 
Brave DUNCAN brings his harvest home. 


As might have been expected, the gal- 
lant Nelson figured on pint and quart 
mugs, with “‘ Victory” and other mottoes. 
His glory was also set forth in those 
curious mixtures of sentiment and fun, 
called “frog mugs.” The exterior of the 
Nelson “frog mug” is painted in black, 
with monument and trophies in honour of 
Lord Nelson, while in the inside lurks a 
roughly-modelled frog-coloured “ proper.” 
The reptile is represented climbing up the 
inside of the vessel, so that as the liquid is 
drunk the creature appears to be leaping 
into the drinker’s mouth. : 

Jokes against tithe-collecting clergy- 
men, Scotchmen, and others, were em- 
bodied in china or pottery. “Here’s to 
the maiden of bashful fifteen,” was straight- 
way printed on a barrel-shaped pint mug; 
the construction of the bridge over the 
Wear at Sunderland was also celebrated in 
poetry and pottery; the life of the sailor 
and eke that of the farmer were extolled 
in like fashion, but the happiest efforts 
of the potter were dedicated to events 
of great national importance. Several 
remarkable specimens of this peculiar 
branch of fictile art are to be seen at the 
Museum of Practical Geology. <A quart 
jug in white ware is decorated on one side 
with a hay-making scene; on the other 
side is John Bull seated on a column in- 
scribed “The British Constitution,” and 
looking across the Channel at Napoleon 
weeping the loss of the flotilla by the aid 
of which he had hoped to invade England. 
The Emperor cries, ‘Oh! my poor crazy 
gunboats, why did I venture so far from 
home?” and John Bull replies, “I told 
you they would be all swamp’d, but you 
would be so d—d obstinate.” The whole 
is inscribed “ Patience on a Monument 
Smiling at Grief,” with the following 
distich— 

The Mighty Chief with fifty thousand Men, 

March’d to the coast, and March’d back again. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! 

The burning of Moscow is commemo- 
rated by a bust of the Emperor Alexander, 
and, more quaintly, in a huge jug. On one 
side of this curious bit of crockery carica- 
ture is depicted a Russian peasant, killing 
the last Frenchman; on the other, the 
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boor is returning home with three tiny 
Frenchmen impaled on his bayonet, while 
his child is riding cock-horse on an im- 
perial eagle—between them, Moscow in 
flames. The return of peace is celebrated 
on a flowerpot of white glazed earthen- 
ware, printed on either side in pale brown 
and purple under the glaze, with a monnu- 
ment inscribed, “ Peace of Europe signed 
at Paris, May 30th, 1814,” supported by 
female figures of Peace and Plenty backed 
by the united flags. 

Apart from its artistic, historical, and 
industrial value, old china is rendered at 
the present day additionally interesting by 
its high, but fluctuating, value in money. 

While Sévres and choice Dresden have 
always fetched good prices, other ceramic 
treasures have at times gone begging for a 
customer. Forty or fifty years ago, plates of 
Gubbio lustre and choice bits of Henri Deux 
ware might have been bought respectively 
for a few shillings or afew pounds. At the 
sale of the Strawberry-hill collection, in 
1842, Sir Anthony de Rothschild bought a 
Henri Deux ewer for twenty pounds—now 
estimated by that excellent authority, Mr. 
Chaffers, at twelve hundred pounds; a 
tazza, of the same ware, was bought at 
Poictiers for fifty shillings by M. Delange, 
and is now valued at one hundred and 
eighty pounds. In the Louvre is a salt- 
cellar, bought in 1824, of M. Lehrié, by 
M. Sauvageot, for five pounds, but now 
estimated at three hundred. A tazza, 
bought originally by M. Sauvageot, as a 
Palissy, for eight pounds, is also in the 
Louvre, and is now estimated at five 
hundred. 

Palissy ware, being moulded, is so easily 
reproduced from the original models, that 
its value falls far short of other work 
more difficult of imitation. Nevertheless, 
exceptionally fine specimens fetch high 
prices. <A large circular salver was sold, 
at the dispersion of the Soltykoff collec- 
tion, to Baron Selliéres, for four hundred 
pounds. At the sale of the Bernal collec- 
tion, one hundred and sixty-two pounds 
was paid by Baron G. de Rothschild for a 
fine lizard dish, which had been originally 
purchased at a stall in Paris for twelve 
francs, and, after being restored, was sold 
to Mr. Bernal. These two, however, are 
very rare cases, as Palissy specimens may 
generally be bought for one-eighth of the 
prices mentioned. 

Genuine Majolica has also suffered de- 
preciation from the prices of twenty years 
ago, by the extensive manufacture of 








pseudo-Majolica. Immediately after the 
Bernal sale—where a single plate, of 
the Gubbio lustre ware, by Maestro 
Giorgio, fetched as much as one hundred 
and forty-two pounds—prices increased, 
from day to day, till they reached 
an extravagant height. At Florence, 
one thousand five hundred and sixty 
pounds were once paid for thirteen 
plates; but, since then, distrust has 
brought down prices. At the sale of the 
Marryat collection, in 1867, two com- 
panion plates, which fetched at the Bernal 
sale forty pounds and fifty pounds respec- 
tively, were sold for twenty-three pounds 
and twenty-seven pounds, and other speci- 
mens with a proportionate depreciation. 
Fine Dresden figures rarely fail to 
fetch a good price, but the vases from 
this manufactory are too numerous to 
retain an exorbitantly high value. Fairly 
judged, excellent Dresden fetches no more 
than it is worth, and is, at the present day 
perhaps, as cheap as any choice china. 
Sévres, on the contrary, has risen enor- 
mously in value. When at the sale of the 
Bernal collection thirteen hundred and 
eighteen hundred guineas were given for 
a pair of gros bleu and a pair of Rose du 
Barry vases, the town was struck dumb 
with amazement, although it is probable 
that this high price was not more than 
double the cost of production. Since then 
it has become generally known that the 
fine old Sevres—the true pite tendre—was 
only made during a period of about forty 
years, and that the excessive risk in the 
furnace, and the high salaries paid to 
artists, render any commercial reproduc- 
tion of this famous porcelain impossible. 
The pate tendre was emphatically a porce- 
laine de luxe. It cannot be, or, at least, is 
not reproduced, and the quantity made 
from the best models was not very great, so 
that there are many reasons why good 
samples should fetch high prices, but it 
must seem to the general public that the 
prices recently realised are beyond all 
rhyme or reason. At a famous sale of 
china last season, a cup and saucer with 
green ground, richly gilt, painted with 
pastoral figures in medallions, by Chabry, 
fetched one hundred and five pounds ; and 
a cupand saucer with white ground, richly 
gilt, painted with two military subjects 
by Dodin, realised one hundred and ten 
pounds. Plateaux and vases fetched pro- 
portionate sums. An oviform vase, thir- 
teen inches high, with upright flattened 
handles and festoons of foliage in relief, 
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gilt on gros-bleu ground, painted with a 
camp scene in a large medallion, and a 
military trophy on the reverse, by Morin, 
sold for one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven pounds ten shillings; and a set 
of three oval-shaped jardiniéres, rose du 
Barry ground, with white and gold foliage 
handles, painted with large subjects of 
exotic birds by Alonde, and flowers in 
medallion, brought two thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-two pounds ten shillings. 
The vase is (if not since broken) of very 
elegant shape, but there is nothing won- 
derful in the outline of the jardiniéres, the 
centre one of which is only six inches high. 
A pair of very small turquoise vases next 
fetched five hundred and twenty - five 
pounds; but all these were thrown into 
the shade by a matchless “garniture de 
cheminée,” cousisting of a vase and cover, 
formed as a “ Vaisseau 4 mat” (the arms 
of the city of Paris), fourteen and 
three-quarter inches high, and a pair 
of éventail jardiniéres and stands, eight 
and a-half inches high, the ground rare 
rose du Barry, with bands of green richly 
gilt and exquisitely painted with subjects 
of peasants and flowers in medallions by 
Morin (marked with the letter G for the 
date 1759), which was knocked down for the 
amazing sum of ten thousand six hundred 
and fifty pounds! The ship-shaped vase, 
allusive to the ship borne in the armorial 
shield of the city of Paris, is extremely 
rare; but, for the consolation of readers 
who cannot secure a specimen for their 
own chimney-piece, I may add that a fine 
example of this model, in dark blue, green, 
and gold, may be seen for nothing at the 
Bethnal Green Museum, among the mag- 
nificent collection lent by Sir Richard 
Wallace. 

Those who marvel at the great prices 
given for old English china at the present 
may well be reminded that it was very 
dear when new. Horace Walpole—an 
eminent chinamaniac—in a letter to Sir 
Horace Mann, dated 4th March, 1763, 
writes :—“‘I saw yesterday a magnificent 
service of Chelsea china, which the King 
and Queen are sending to the Duke of 
Mecklenburg. There are dishes and plates 
without number, an épergne, candlestick, 
salt-cellars, sauce-boats, tea and coifee 
equipage. In short it is complete, and 
cost one thousand two hundred pounds.” 
Far higher prices were paid for services 
of Worcester—a style of porcelain pecu- 
liarly well adapted for state and presen- 
tation purposes. On the occasion of the 





visit of the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, 
in 1814, a magnificent set was produced 
for the Emperor of Russia. The design 
was in the somewhat formal style of the 
Empire, the ground of a rich dark blue, 
profusely ornamented with raised gold. 
The imperial arms were emblazoned in 
the centre, and coloured ‘ proper.” About 
the same date a superb service was made 
for Lord Valentia, and ornamented with 
copies of the drawings made by the artist 
who accompanied him to the East. A 
richly decorated set, heavily gilt, and re- 
lieved with delicious paintings by Baxter, 
was made for the “‘ Nabob of Oude,” and 
a charming breakfast service for the 
Princess Charlotte, on the occasion of her 
marriage. The plates of this set have a 
gadroon edge. ‘I'his edge is solid gilt, the 
ground, extending nearly to the centre of 
the plate, is a beautiful apple green, having 
three large and three small panels, in 
which are painted groups of flowers and 
flies, on an ivory ground. The centre has 
a group of flowers by Astles, a very clever 
flower painter. 

Much of the best work of George the 
Fourth’s period was defaced by a hideous 
fashion, encouraged by George the Third, 
George the Fourth, William the Fourth, 
and the restof the royal family. According 
to the perverted taste in favour with royal 
and consequently other personages at this 
time, the armorial bearings of the owner of 
the service were drawn very large, so as to 
completely fill the centre of the plate, and 
were painted in proper colours. Lions, 
unicorns, leopards, griffins and salvage men 
grinned horribly at the guest, through his 
clear soup, and other heraldic beasts can- 
tered round the edge of his plate. As crest- 
painting, the work was beautifully exe- 
cuted, but the surpassing ugliness of the 
effect was only kept down by the rich 
dark-blue ground and massive gilding for 
which Worcester was celebrated. It is 
superfluous to remark that since Her Ma- 
jesty’s accession the style has completely 
changed. Abhorring all that savours of 
vulgar show, the Queen at once reduced 
heraldic decoration to its lowest terms. 
The royal arms, instead of sprawling all 
over a plate, shrank modestly into a 
corner, and this example having been once 
set, met with general and immediate 
adoption. 

Daring the heraldic period many costly 
sets were turned out at Worcester. John 
Company had a fine set made for Madras. 
This consisted of dress and undress services, 
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and cost four thousand one hundred and 
ninety pounds four shillings, of which 
one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
two pounds was charged for painting the 


coats of arms. A handsome service was 
also made for the Prince Regent, in 1816, 
at a cost of two thousand five hundred 
and thirty-nine pounds one shilling. The 
soup tureens cost twenty-four pounds 
apiece, and the soup plates three guineas 
and a half. This costly dinner set was 
reinforced by a breakfast service, at five 
hundred and sixty-six pounds twelve 
shillings, and a dessert service at eight 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds six 
shillings. During the early part of the 
century, the Worcester works were 
frequently visited by royal and noble 
personages, but perhaps the most cherished 
memory is that of a visit from Lord 
Nelson, in 1802. The arrival of Nelson 
produced immense excitement at Wor- 
cester. The men at the works were 
in a tremendous state of ebullition when 
at last (said an old workman) “a very 
battered-looking gentleman” made his 
appearance, with Lady Hamilton leaning 
on his left and only arm—while among 
the general company following after, came 
“a very infirm old gentleman,” Sir William 
Hamilton. The hero was greatly delighted 
at what he saw, and declared that, though 
he already had the finest china Dresden 
and Naples could produce, he had seen 
none equal to Worcester, and left an order 
for a complete breakfast, dinner, and 
dessert service, and also for “éne elegant 
vase, richly decorated with a miniature of 
his lordship, supported by a figure of 
Fame,” and “one ditto, with a likeness of 
Lady Hamilton.” Of this order, only the 
breakfast service was completed—Trafal- 
gar intervening to prevent the completion 
of the whole. This famous service is now 
scattered among collectors—the teapot, 
rich in decoration but hideous in shape, 
was sold the other day. It was long 
supposed to have been presented to Nelson 
by the ladies of England, but there is no 
foundation for this belief. 

The great advance in the value of 
Wedgwood ware is little to be wondered 
at. In his lifetime, the Empress Catherine 
the Second paid three thousand pounds 
for a service of his ware for the “ Gre- 
nouillére” palace, near St. Petersburg. This 
service was decorated with one thousand 
two hundred views—many of them 
sketched for the purpose—of the different 
country-houses and gardens in England, 












and a green frog was painted on each 
piece. At Mr. Brett’s sale, in 1864, some 
plaques—white on a blue ground—fetched 
from twenty-six pounds to forty-four 
pounds apiece; the busts in old black 
ware also realised good prices. Patriotism 
and Beauty ranked high: Cornelius de 
Witt sold for seventeen pounds seventeen 
shillings; Venus, for fifteen pounds fifteen 
shillings; Seneca, fifteen pounds; Bacon, 
ten pounds tenshillings; Cato, nine pounds 
ten shillings—philosophy and suicide at 
the bottom of the scale. Old Chelsea 
figures and vases fetch prices very much 
higher than Wedgwood; but the rarity 
and beauty of that famous soft paste 
justify, to a great extent, the furore for it 
among collectors. At the great sale of 
last year, an oid Chelsea vase, with pierced 
neck and cover, crimson, white, and gold, 
and painted on each side with a group of 
Chinese figures, in a garden, in colours, on 
a gold ground, sold for four hundred 
pounds; while a pair of oviform vases, with 
crimson feet and necks and scroll handles, 
painted with flowers, brought six hundred 
and ninety pounds. A single fruit-dish 
brought ninety-six pounds at the sale of 
the Bohn collection, a few weeks since. 

Old Plymouth and old Bristol are at 
the present moment very valuable; but 
their historical value may be summed up 
in a few words—they represent the first in- 
troduction of hard-paste manufacture into 
England, by Cookworthy, at Plymouth; 
and by Champion, under Cookworthy’s 
patent, at Bristol. Plymouth china is now 
very scarce; and it is to this scarcity, 
rather than to any especial beauty, that its 
market price must be attributed. A large 
proportion of it is in blue and white, after 
the Oriental style. The blue is of a blackish 
tinge—altogether unlovely; but yet a 
Plymouth teapot will fetch an astounding 

rice. 

When first I took kindly to the study of 
old china, I found considerable difficulty in 
squaring my unsophisticated ideas with 
those of connoisseurs. On one occasion I 
was shownacoarsely-modelled teacup,thick 
and clumsy—decorated with green festoons 
—and I was told to admire it. I demurred, 
and nearly suffered death at the hands of 
the amiable chinamaniac to whom I am 
indebted for catching the disorder, for 
hinting that I could buy prettier things 
than that from a street barrow. He 
muttered something about “hard paste,” 
“*Champion,” “ Old Bristol,” “seldom met 
with,” “ did not last long.” I said, simply, 
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I thought it did not matter much, and that 
the collapse of the Bristol works about a 
century ago was a trouble that might be 

t over. Then he turned the cup over 
and said, “ Look there.” I looked, and 
there was a plain bluish slate-coloured +. I 
was silent, for I knew a lady who used a set 


of this precious ware for common every- 


day tea-drinking. So far as I know, it is 
in use to this day, if not broken. I men- 
tioned this circumstance to a few china- 
maniacs the other day, and they raised a 
hideous howl at what they deemed little 
short of sacrilege. 

Our old friend, Horace Walpole, lets us 
into the secret of the original cost of Bristol 
china. Writing to Lady Ossory on the 
17th October, 1775, he says: “To my 
sorrow I did not know that last year’s Act, 
to favour the Bristol manufacturers, laid 
a duty of one hundred and fifty per cent. 
on French china, and I paid at Dover 
seven guineas and a half for a common 
set of coffee things that had cost me but 
five.” In his catalogue he mentions “a cup 
and saucer, white, with green festoons of 
flowers, Bristol porcelain, also a round 
picture of white flowers, in alto-rilievo, of 
the same,” which fetched at the Strawberry- 
hill sale a solitary guinea. Contrast these 
prices with the following instance. In 
1774, Edmund Burke was staying for a 
fortnight with the father of the late Mr. 
Smith, of Berkeley Crescent, Clifton, 
during the contested election for Bristol 
in which he was successful. To acknow- 
ledge, in a delicate manner, the kindness 
he had received, Burke ordered from 
Champion a very fine tea and coffee 
service of Bristol china, rich in gilding, 
elegant in design—and presented it to the 
wife of his host and supporter. Some 
few of the pieces of this historic tea- 
service are without any mark, but nearly 
all have the usual Bristol mark of the + 
in slaty blue. The initials of Mrs. Smith 
(S.S.) are inscribed upon every piece, 
and serve to identify it. The predo- 
minance of green in the decoration was 
in honour of Burke, whose electioneering 
colour it was. Miss Smith, sister of the 
late proprietor, couricously presented a 
cup and saucer to Mr. Joseph Marryat. 
At the sale of that eminent connoisseur’s 
collection, in 1867, this lot fetched nine 
pounds five shillings. Sugar tureens of 
old Bristol have since been sold for as 
much as two hundred and thirty, and a 
pair of dishes for forty-seven, pounds. 

At the great china sale last year, a pair 


of Bristol figures, “Fire and Water,” 
fetched ahundred and twenty-three pounds; 
a solitary figure, “ Autumn,” a hundred 
and eight; while a pair of white and gold 
Bristol figures of Sphinxes—supposed to 
be the portraits of Kitty Clive and Peg 
Woffington—went, a week or two ago, for 
twenty-two pounds. All this is bewilder- 


ing enough to the uninitiated, but, as an 
eminent collector said to me the other day, 
“China is not a mere fancy, it requires 
study—a complete education.” 
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Lirg among the quiet household in the 
Poppelsdorfer Allee seemed, for the first 
few days after the return of the English 
girls, to go on in its usual uneventful 
round. The decisive step Anne Studley 
had determined upon taking, and which 
she had been brooding over during the 
journey from England, she felt herself 
compelled to defer, at least for some few 
days. The delight which the Frau Pro- 
fessorin did not attempt to disguise, at 
having her patient and skilled nurse once 
more in attendance upon her, and the 
obvious assistance which Anne was enabled 
to render the old lady in her weak and 
helpless condition, induced her to postpone 
for a time any declaration of the necessity 
which existed of her quitting Bonn, and 
finally and abruptly breaking the bonds 
which had bound her for so long to Grace 
Middleham. That was the step which 
Anne found herself impelled to take; 
nothing short of so sweeping a measure 
could possibly have the effect of restoring 
to her any vestige of that peace of mind 
which she had partially recovered during 
her first sojourn at Bonn, but which 
had now once again entirely deserted 
her. Since the scene at Brussels, when 
she had declared to her friend the deceit 
she had practised upon her, Grace’s 
manner towards her had wholly changed. 
Her rage had probably spent itself during 
that stormy discussion, for there were 
no further signs of its existence; she 
was no longer insolent or sarcastic, asked 
no more questions, and made no further 
reference to the conversation which had 





taken place, or the occurrences which 
had led to it, but she persistently avoided 
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being brought into communication of any 
kind with Anne, and more especially 
took care that she should never be left 
alone with her. All the sweet confi- 
dence, the pleasant colloquy, the talk 
which needed to be only half spoken—so 
completely did they divine each others 
thoughts—were at an end; and Anne 
felt that, instead of being, as she had 
been, Grace’s other half, she was now 
merely a pensioner upon the bounty of one 
between whom and herself there had 
fallen the cold shadow of misunderstand- 
ing, and whose love for her had entirely 
passed away. In the trials and miseries 
which she had undergone, Anne had been 
sufficiently humbled, but her natural spirit 
of independence still remained, and she 
felt the impossibility of continuing in such 
a position. Moreover, she had an infinite 
longing—such a longing as is only known 
to those who have drunk deeply of the 
cup of worldly misconception and ingrati- 
tude, for the rest and peace which are only 
to be found, if not in solitude, at least in 
a complete severance from those with 
whom the recent years have been passed, 
and a complete oblivion of them, their 
words and deeds. Her fate was upon her 
she felt, and she must yield to it; she 
would take an opportunity of having one 
more explanation from Grace, and then 
leaving her for ever. 

As to Grace herself, her condition was 
almost equally pitiable. Her anxiety to 
avoid any meeting with Anne prevented 
her from frequently visiting her aunt's 
chamber, in which Anne’s days were 
almost wholly passed, and the professor 
being, save at the time of the mid-day meal, 
occupied from morning till evening at the 
university, Grace had an abundance of 
time at her disposal for solitary reflection. 
The result of this, though not favourable 
to Anne—for Grace could never forgive 
the deceit that had been practised upon 
her in bringing her away from London 
under a false pretext—was, on the whole, 
beneficial. When her natural good sense, 
undisturbed by surrounding influences, 
came into play, the young heiress began 
to doubt whether the passion which she 
imagined herself to entertain for George 
Heath had any real foundation, or whether 
it was merely a passing fancy, evoked 
principally by the difference between him 
who paid her assiduous and deferential 
court, and her other admirers, who seemed 
to think that she should consider herself 
honoured by their offers, and encouraged 





by thedexterous and never-failing laudation 
of Mrs. Crutchley. Her first feeling of 
liking for Mr. Heath had, probably, she 
thought, originated in gratitude for the 
manner in which, according to the testi- 
mony of all, he had managed her property ; 
but he had been duly paid for that, and 


‘had his reward in the position which he 


then held. He had been very kind to her, 
it is true, on her first arrival in London, 
and it was owing to him that she had been 
emancipated from the dulness to which 
the ignorant insouciance of her trustees 
would have consigned her, and obtained 
an insight into the inner life of that society 
in which she so much delighted, and where 
she had played so distinguished a part; 
but, after all, she really knew very little of 
Mr. Heath—much less than of many of 
those whom she was in the habit of meet- 
ing daily, and who professed themselves 
devoted to her service. And while Grace 
Middleham was in this train of thought, 
the uncomfortable reflection came to her 
that it was by no means impossible she 
had been made a tool of; that collusion 
might have existed between Mrs. Crutch- 
ley and Mr. Heath for the purpose of 
advancing their mutual interests, and that 
there was just a chance that, by leaving 
London, she had been saved from an un- 
desirable connection. Not that she felt— 
much less would allow—any gratitude to 
Anne for the part which she had played 
in these proceedings. She might have 
rescued her from the impending alliance 
with Heath, but the alleged magnanimity 
of the motive obtained little credit from 
Grace. The fact that Heath had once been 
engaged to her guardian friend could not 
but have itsinfluence ; and then-there was 
the unexplained mystery about that odious 
Captain Studley, and all that had been 
done between the interval of her parting 
with Anne at Hampstead and meeting her 
again in Paris; and altogether Grace felt 
that though George Heath might be wrong 
—was wrong, doubtless, in writing that 
extraordinary letter—-Anne Studley was 
wrong too. Grace did not know which 
was worse, to bear the pangs of wounded 
friendship, or of wounded love. Mean- 
while her cogitations had one result; she 
addressed a letter to Mrs. Crutchley, in- 
forming that worthy lady that she should 
not return to Londonfor some time, and 
that she should have no further occa- 
sion for Mrs. Crutchley’s services; the 
house in Eaton-place must be given up at 
the end of the term, then zlose at hand, 
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until which time she could remain there if 
she chose. The letter contained no allu- 
sion of any kind to Mr. Heath; to mention 
his name would be, Grace felt, to compro- 
mise her dignity. The reference to her pro- 
tracted absence from London would, pro- 
bably, convey to Mrs. Crutchley all she 
required to know on that point, even if 
she had not already been made acquainted 
with what had passed. 

There came a time when, Anne’s pre- 
parations being all complete, and the 
burden of her life, with its constant at- 
tendance in the sick room, its want of sym- 
pathy and companionship, its knowledge 
‘of the feeling by which Grace was actuated, 
was greater than she could bear, she de- 
termined upon carrying out the step which 
she had recently had in contemplation. One 
morning, when she had left the Frau Pro- 
fessorin comfortably settled upon her sofa 
deep in the newly-arrived newspaper, she 
tapped softly at Grace’s door, and being 
admitted, found the heiress in that con- 
templative nothing-doing state which had 
recently become characteristic of her. 
Grace’s cheeks flushed for an instant as 
she saw her visitor; but she speedily re- 
covered herself, and made some ordinary 
remark, having responded to which, Anne 
said : 

“T have come to ask you to give me a 
few minutes of your time; I shall not detain 
you long ; but what I have to say must be 
said at once.” 

“My time is not so valuable that you 
need apologise for occupying it,” said 
Grace ; ‘on the contrary, I ought rather 
to be thankful to you for helping me to get 
through any portion of the dreary day.” 

“The reaction after your life in London 
is doubtless sufficiently unpleasant,” said 
Anne, “and I have noticed, with great 
regret, that your residence here seems to 
have grown distasteful to you. There is, 
however, no reason why it should continue; 
you are your own mistress, with the means 
and power to live where you like, and to 
do what you choose; and, so faras I am 
concerned, you will be rid henceforth of 
the clog which I may possibly have been 
upon your actions.” 

Grace looked up in wonder. 

“T am not aware,” she said, “of ever 
having given you any reason to form such 
a thonght.” 

“You may not be aware of it, and yet 
it may perfectly well have existed,” said 
Anne. ‘“ However, what brought me here 
was nottoopen upany discussion, butsimply 





to announce to you that, for a long time, I 
have been convinced of the impossibility of 
my continuing in the position which I have 
occupied since our return to this house.” 

“You are alluding, I suppose,” said 
Grace, “to your attendance upon Madame 
Sturm? You must remember that you 
took her under your care wholly of your 
own free will, and without the expression 
of any wish on my part. If those duties 
are irksome to you, they can be discon- 
tinued at once.” 

“They are not irksome to me; and I 
should be only too glad to remain in the 
discharge of them,” said Anne, “ provided 
other circumstances were unaltered. As 
it is, however, that is quite impossible. 
My presence in this house originated in 
the fact of my being your chosen friend, 
shielded and sustained by you at a time 
when such protection and sustenance were 
absolutely essential tome. For what you 
did then I must be eternally grateful; but, 
as I said before, the circumstances under 
which those relations existed are entirely 
changed.” 

“Will you explain in what way they 
are changed ?” asked Grace. 

“That,” said Anne, “is easily done. I 
am painfully conscious that the old feeling 
between us is gone, I suppose, for ever; 
and it is, therefore, impossible for me to 
remain here a mere recipient of your 
bounty, hanging on to the memory of 
something which was once, but is no 
more. What you did for me I accepted 
in the spirit in which it was done, and 
honestly felt no compunction ; bat I have 
my pride, too, and I should be unworthy 
of the feeling with which you once re- 
garded me, if I were to continue an inmate 
of this house.” 

“ Does it not occur to you,” said Grace, 
in a more gentle tone, “that there is no 
reason why your pride should be wounded, 
even regarding it in the light in which 
you do? Do you not see that, in fulfilling 
your present position, and rendering in- 
valuable-service to Madame Sturm, you 
more than repay me for anything I may 
be able to do for you?” 

“TI should have been very content to 
have fulfilled that pdsition under other 
circumstances, and had I not an unfortu- 
nately vivid recollection of what has gone 
before. As it is, I cannot do so; I must 
seek another home and a more active life.” 

Grace was silent for a moment; then 
she said, in a somewhat tremulous tone: 

“You are sure that you have well con- 
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sidered this step—that you are certain 
you are doing right in taking it ?” 

“T have been turning it over night and 
day for weeks,” replied Anne, “and 
thought of it in all its bearings, and I 
have satisfied myself that I shall be doing 
right.” 

There was another pause. Then Grace 
said, “‘What do you propose to do? 
where do you intend to go ?” 

“T have convinced myself,” said Anne, 
“that any small or temporary change 
would be totally useless, and that to do 
what I wish, and gain the oblivion I hope 
for, it will be necessary for me to divert 
the whole current of my life. I have 
therefore been making inquiries with 
regard to emigration, and I have been 
lucky enough to find that Herr Schap- 
winkel, the farmer at Derendorf, is about 
to emigrate with his family to the Western 
States of America. They hope to start 
next week, and they are willing to take 
me with them.” 

“You going to America!” cried Grace, 
“to emigrate with a German farmer’s 
family! You, with your education and 
taste, to be the companion of such people ! 
In what capacity do you propose to go, in 
Heaven’s name ?” 

“To do whatever I may be able to un- 
dertake; to make myself generally useful,” 
said Anne, with a sad smile. 

“Do you know the grasping, grinding 
nature of people of this class?” cried 
Grace; “do you know that they will take 
advantage of your being weak and un- 
protected, and, whatever they may say to 
the contrary, will take the first opportunity 
of reducing you to the level of a servant ?” 

“T do not think so badly of them as 
that,” said Anne; “and even if I did, I 
am not sure that it would prevent my 
acceptance of their offer. There is nothing 
like hard work and a rough life to root 
out old memories, and prepare the mind for 
the proper reception of new experiences.” 

“Bat have you no defined position with 
Se agreement of what you are to 
do! ” 

“Oh yes,” said Anne; “I am to teach 
the children English on the voyage out, 
and be general interpreter and household 
manager when we first settle down. They 
are rough people, as you say, but they are 
essentially kind and honest, and seem to 
‘have great confidence in me.’ 

“A feeling which you strangely recipro- 
cate. It is too horrible, Anne, to think 
of your going away to such a place, 





and with such people; and though, of 
course, I have no right to interfere with 
your actions, or to make any objection to 
anything you may choose to do, [ do not 
think it ought to be allowed. By-the- 
way,” said Grace, suddenly changing her 
tone, “‘where do these people sail from— 
from Liverpool ? ” 

“Oh no,” said Anne; “they go out in 
one of the North German Lloyd’s steamers, 
from Bremen.” 

“Then they have nothing to do with 
England?” said Grace, apparently relieved. 

« Yes,” said Anne; “I believe they put 
into Southampton, but only for a few 
hours, and of course I should not think of 
going on shore.” 

Although in her first startled surprise 
Grace Middleham had denounced Anne’s 
avowal of her intention to leave her friends 
and commence a new life, yet, when she 
reflected upon all that had passed, and 
upon the division confessedly existing 
between those who had been so devoted to 
each other, she could not help admitting 
to herself that the course which Anne 
proposed to take was for the best. Grace 
was surprised at Anne’s declaration, and 
yet it was not wholly unexpected; it had 
come to her suddenly, and before its time, 
that was all. For weeks she had vainly 
contended with the painful sense of con- 
cealment and want of confidence which 
had come between them, and had had 
more than one idea of going away on a 
prolonged tour, accompanied by a maid, 
leaving Anne to preside over the house- 
hold in the Poppelsdorfer Allee, and to 
take care of the invalid and the professor. 
She was not yet sure that she would not 
propose such a plan, which, besides pro- 
viding for herself change of scene, would 
have the advantage of securing a kind 
and watchful nurse for Madame Sturm, 
whose helplessness increased daily, and 
would prevent the necessity for Anne’s 
going away. That there should be a 
temporary separation between them, Grace 
felt was needful; during a spell of absence 
the asperities now existing would be for- 
gotten, and the rough edges of recent 
discussions worn down, but there was no 
earthly reason why that separation, instead 
of being temporary, should be eternal; or 
why Anne, in her desire to get away, 
should place herself wholly beyond any 
chance of recall. The Western States of 
America were, in Grace’s imagination— 
based upon a perusal of Cooper’s novels— 
entirely given up to buffaloes, trappers, 
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Indians, and leather-stockinged scouts; 
and she fully believed that Anne, once 
settled there, in the midst of the German 
family in which she proposed to surround 
herself, might be looked upon as dead and 
buried; in short, that some solution of 
the difficulty was desirable, but some 
better means to the end than those sug- 
gested might be found. 

These were Grace Middleham’s better 
thoughts; but there were others which, 
not unfrequently, occupied her mind and 
exercised a certain amount of dominion 
over her. She could not make up her 
mind to forget or forgive the deception 
practised upon her, in bringing her away 
from London by false representations ; and 
though, as has been said, she occasionally 
half-admitted to herself that her supposed 
passion for Heath had no real foundation, 
and was, in reality, tolerably reconciled to 
his loss, she still resented the fact of having 
been duped. Anne had deceived her in 
that matter, and Grace found it impossible 
to place further confidence in her. The 
thought that her quandam friend would 
not scruple at any further deception, had 
induced Grace to ask whether Anne would 
visit England before sailing for America ; 
and though, at the time, she had been 
satisfied with the reply, yet, on thinking 
over the conversation again, and remem- 
bering Anne’s avowal that the ship would 
touch at Southampton, Grace conceived 
the wild idea that Anne had made up her 
mind to take that opportunity of seeing or 
communicating with Heath. So possessed 
was she by this notion, that the bitter 
feeling of jealousy towards Anne, of which 
she had almost cured herself, was renewed 
in fullest force. Under the influence of it 
she almost brought herself to believe that 
the whole story of the intended emigration 
was deception ; and that Anne had adopted 
this roundabout means of effecting her de- 
parture, to do away with any clue to her 
future hiding-place, or, at least, if she 
went to America with the Schapwinkels, 
she would be joined at Southampton by 
Heath, and they would go together. 

This idea obtained such sway over her 
that, abnegating the self-command and 
the dignity usually so characteristic of 
her, Grace determined upon testing the 
truth of her belief. Accordingly, one 
morning, when she knew that Anne 
was in attendance on the invalid, she 
entered her aunt’s sitting-room, where 
she found not merely Anne, but the pro- 
fessor, who was giving an account of a 


musical party at which he had been a 
guest the previous evening, and whose 
utter inability to give any information as 
to the dresses of the ladies present was 
being querulously deplored by his wife. 
After the usual salutations, Grace took 
advantage of a pause in the conversation 
to ask Anne whether she had had any 
letters from England that morning. Anne, 
with some astonishment, replied in the 
negative. There was no one in England 
to write to her, and no news thence could 
possibly interest her. 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Grace, 
speaking deliberately. ‘“ If what I hear is 
true, my informant, who is likely to be 
correct in such matters, tells me that 
changes are about to be made in Middle- 
ham’s Bank.” 

“T cannot imagine,” said Anne, quietly, 
“that anyone could give you information 
on such a subject. From your position, 
you must necessarily be consulted on any 
proposed alteration, and nothing could be 
carried out without your consent.” 

“This,” said Grace, “is merely a hint 
of what will later on be brought before 
me officially, I imagine; at present I am 
supposed to know nothing about it.” 

“T hope things are not going wrong, my 
dear,” said Madame Sturm; “ you are not 
likely to lose any of your money, are you?” 

“Oh no, aunt, I trust not,” replied 
Grace; “the hint which I have received is 
that Mr. Heath, the manager of the bank, 
and to whom its great prosperity is sup- 
posed to be due, and who is, I should say, 
a great friend of—of Mrs. Waller’s here— 
is about to give up his long-held position, 
and retire into the country, there to lead 
a rural and domestic life.” 

**Mr. Heath could not possibly have any 
interest for me,” said Anne, coldly. 

“Not even if he were to emigrate to 
America, as has been suggested ?” asked 
Grace suddenly. 

“Not*even if he were to emigrate to 
America,” repeated Anne, in measured 
tones, but’ with flaming cheeks, for the 
shaft had gone home, and she knew the 
motive by which it had been sped. 

“This Mr. Heath must have made 
money, I suppose?” asked Madame 
Sturm, fortunately coming’ to the rescue. 

“‘T—I do not know. I suppose he has,” 
said Grace, half dazed, and not knowing 
whether to take Anne’s flush as a sign of 
innocence or guilt. 

“ Lor’ bless you, yes, my dear, of course 





he has,” said Madame Sturm; “ while he 
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has been collecting a fortune for you, he 
has naturally put by a little for himself; 
and why a man, who has anything decent 
to live upon in England, can want to go 
muddling away and emigrating to America 
I cannot understand.” 

“T think, dear Madame Sturm,” said 
Anne, rising, quietly crossing the room, 
and seating herself by the invalid’s bed- 
side, “that I will take this opportunity of 
saying what must have come sooner or 
later, and what indeed I had made up my 
mind to mention to you within the next 
day ortwo. On Monday next I am going 
to say farewell to you—I am going away.” 

“Going away, Waller!” cried Madame 
Sturm; “why, bless my soul, you have 
only just come back. Where on earth are 
you going to?” 

“To the place about which yon have 
just been speaking—to America!” 

“To America?” cried the Frau Pro- 
fessorin, “that is a long way off—you 
could scarcely go further.” 

“Or fare worse, according to your 
notion,” said Anne, with a smile. 

“T do not mean that in all instances,” 
said Madame Sturm. “If you have any 
money, as this banking man no doubt has— 
having taken care to feather his nest well 
while he was about it—then you had better 
stop in England; but I should think, from 
all I have read, that America is perhaps 
the best place for a young woman who is 
poor, and who wants a husband—not that 
I mean by that that you do, my dear 
Wallér. I dare say, though you have 
never opened your mind about it, that you 
had quite enough worry with your first; 
but, I understand, America is a good place 
to make your fortune in, and the men 
there who take wives look to the woman, 
and not to the dowry which she can bring.” 

“T have given but little consideration 
to that part of the subject,” said Anne, 
“but I feel that I need a more active life, 
and am likely to find it there.” 

“ Well, I only know I shall be heartily 
sorry to lose you, Waller,” said the Frau 
Professorin; ‘you have been a real trea- 
sure to me, and how I shall get on with- 
out you, I do not know. But what does 
Grace say to your going—oh, I did not 
know she had left the room. Professor, 
do you hear Waller leaves us next Monday ; 
she is going to emigrate to America. What 
do you think of America, professor ? ” 





The professor’s opinion of America was 
not a very high one. He declared it to be 
a country which imported its literature, 
and looking at it from that standpoint, he 
regarded it with great contempt. But he, 
like his wife, was much grieved at the 
threatened loss of “ Vallere,”’ as he called 
her, and did not shrink from openly ex- 
pressing his regret. 

Monday was the day fixed for Anne’s 
departure, and Grace was growing un- 
comfortable as to the leave-taking which 
would have to be gone through. Her 
bitter indignation against her former 
friend still retained its newly-acquired 
hold over her, but she could not contem- 
plate the idea of parting for ever from one 
with whom she had been so closely allied, 
without a considerable amount of heart- 
sinking and wretchedness. As the day 
approached, all the memories of their 
former affection, the love of their childish 
days, the confidences of their maturer 
years, came thronging upon Grace in such 
profusion that her heart was melted; and 
one night, in the solitude of her chamber, 
she determined to go to Anne and im- 
plore that the old alliance between them 
might be renewed. Very early the next 
morning, before the household was astir, 
she rose, and wrapping her dressing- 
gown round her, opened her door with 
the intention of proceeding to her 
friend’s room; some thing which had 
been placed upon the door-handle fell 
from it at her touch. It was a note. 
Picking it up, Grace saw it to be in 
Anne’s handwriting, and read the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

“When you receive this, I shall be some 
distance on my road. I have felt so un- 
equal to bidding you a personal farewell, 
that I have resorted to this means of say- 
ing ‘good-bye’ to you for ever. I have 
never had any wish to deceive you, and 
therefore I do not pretend that the story 
I told you in answer to your inquiry is the 
true one; but it is the most conclusive 
explanation for Madame Sturm. To you 
I offer none. You will never hear of me 
again, but I shall have the satisfaction of 
carrying with me the assurance that I 
have proved to the utmost the gratitude I 
feel for you—my only friend in the past, 
the sole memory of good and peace which 
remains of one who musi henceforth be 
alone in the world.—A.” 
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